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For the Companion, 
HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

New Year’s eve came to the town of A. in the 
garb it usually wears in Louisiana, — neither 
warm nor cold, neither stormy or clear, but a 
disagreeable between, made up of mud and 
slush and every degree of sloppy uncomfortable- 
ness. New Year’s in the ‘‘Creole State’’ is the 
first transition between the mild, delicious fall 
and the rains and mitigated cold of winter. So 
on this debatable land, as on any other debata- 
ble land, a conflict wages between the two con- 
flicting powers. 

But the mud and drizzle were for outside. 
Inside the house in A., where we introduce our 
young readers, all was light and warmth in a 
comfortable sitting-room. Such a cosey circle 
as was assembled there! Mr. Cunningham, the 
owner of the house, his wife, and three children, 
Edmund, about fourteen, Amy and Herbert; 
the sister of Mr. Cunningham, Mrs. Stafford, 
who was spending the Christmas holidays with 
her brother, with her three children, Ralph, 
Guy and Emma, about the same ages as the 
Cunninghams. 

It was a merry crowd, but the noise and fun 
reached its acme when midnight struck, and 
each of the young folks rushed to the hall door, 
to be the first to open it and let the new year in. 

Amy, light and fleet-footed, was the first, and 
calling out, ‘‘Hurrah! the good luck of the new 
year is mine!’’ she threw open the door, and al- 
most fell into the arms of a gentleman who 
stood just outside. 

He walked coolly into the midst of the excited 
crowd, evidently a traveller, with a shaggy great 
coat up to his ears, and a valise in his hands. 


the hall, a few minutes after their uncle’s arriv- | 
al, that it contained presents for all of them. | 

Nor were they mistaken. I will not enumer- | 
ate all the strange and beautiful things which 
were distributed that night. 


| 
‘ : = : 
“You’re a wizard, Uncle Guy, or you’ve got 





Indian jugglers,’ cried Emma, hugging and} 
| kissing him. 
handsome work-box, and, oh, a real gold thim- 


| 


“How did you know I wanted a/| to ridicule, you gave him your money. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


“Hem! hem!’’ Uncle Guy’s face didn’t look 
the unqualified approval Edmund expected. 


| “Did the red russets keep out the cold and wet, 
| or were there holes in them?” 


“Oh, I s’pose they were whole, sir. That’s 


| the worst of those kind of clumps, Jim says,— 
one of those magic mirrors you saw among the | that they never do wear out.”’ 


“So to encourage Jim’s foolish sensitiveness 
Well, I 
suppose he was pleased and you satisfied.” 


There was a pause, and then a joyful cry, as | ble! and, oh, such a needle-book!”’ and over- | “T should think so, uncle.”” Edmund swelled 


the light fell on his face. 

“Uncle Guy, Uncle Guy!” and Uncle Guy was 
almost smothered by the embraces of the little 
ones. 

“Oh, uncle, we thought you were in Japan 
cried Edmund. 


” 


;come with delight, the little girl clasped her| with importance. 


| hands and was silent. Then another and anoth- | 
| er took up the chorus. | 
| hands to his ears. } 


“He couldn’t thank me 
enough, and I tell you it makes a fellow feel 


Uncle Guy clapped his | first-rate to know that he’s doing good.”’ 


“A questionable good, my boy,” said his un- 


| “I take the thanks and the huggings for | cle; “but I suppose it will take you some time 


| granted,”’ he cried. 


“So I was, until I started for home, my boy, | Minute, and let me speak. You haven’t seen | Now, Herbert, what have you been doing?” 


You didn’t want me to stay there forever, eh?” 


| my finest present yet, nor will you sce it until | 
| 


“T bought a beautiful prayer-book, uncle, and 


“Of course I am.’’ Charlie had turned very 
red at the laugh. ‘‘Are not people always satis- 
fied when they make other people happy? I’m 
sure that’s what you’re always telling us.” 

“Certainly, my boy; but I never thought of 
that novel way of yours through plum-pudding. 
Now, Emma?” 

“T’ve bought all kinds of things to work with, 
uncle,—worsteds, and crochet-cotton, and every- 
thing. I’m going to be so industrious that 
you’ll be glad you gave me the work-box.” 

“You had no other way of getting the wors- 
teds and cottons, Emma?” asked her uncle. 

“Oh, of course! Mamma and papa would 
have been glad to get them, but I thought I 
couldn’t spend the money more usefully.” 

“To yourself, yes, Emma. But do you think, 
my child, that the highest degree of usefulness 
is providing for ourselves things that are not of 
absolute necessity? But I presume you satisfied 
yourself?” 

“Oh, yes, uncle, and you'll be delighted when 
you see the beautiful work I’m going to do.’’ 

‘‘Now for little Ralph,” said the uncle. 

“T gave a whole dollar to a little boy to buy a 
kite, uncle; and I bought cakes and candies for 
all the children.”’ 

“And ate the greater part yourself,’”’ laughed 
his uncle. “I know your propensities of old, 
Master Ralph. But I suppose you liked it, and 
are satisfied with the pleasure you got out of the 
two dollars.” 

‘Yes, indeed,” was the unhesitating reply. 

“And now for Amy. What's the reason, my 
dear, that you, who should have come forward 
next to Edmund, should hold back. Have you 
lost your money, that you sit there so silent, and 
I verily believe you’ve been crying. Lost it, eh?” 

“No, uncle,’’ she said, in a low voice. “You 
see when you gave me the money I knew just 
what I wanted to do with it. The woman who 

used to wash for us has been sick a long time, 
,and she’s very poor. I found out where she 





“Now do be quiet for a! to learn the real meaning of the word ‘charity.’ | lived, and I went there this morning. 


“Oh, uncle, such a sight!—poor Nanny sick in 
bed; no fire, and no wood to make any, and 


There was : universal chorus, “No, no! we | to-morrow. But one of you can have it, but | Sent it to Ella Stone. I thought I couldn’t buy a | hardly any bed-clothes. The two younger chil- 


always want you at home, uncle!’’ 

“T found him,”’ cried Amy, ‘‘and it’s my right 
tolead him into the parlor, and astonish them 
there!’’ So the cavalcade took up its march 
again, Amy and Uncle Guy at the head. With 
aflourish, Amy threw open the door, crying out,— 

“See what the new year has brought us!”’ 

There was a cry of delight and surprise, and 
as much excitement in the parlor over the arriv- 
al as the children could have desired. Mr. 
Cunningham, as he shook his brother’s hand, 
said,— 

“Surely now, Guy, you’re going to settle down 
among us for awhile.”’ 

“Oh, ’'m a vagabond by nature, William!” he 
laughed. ‘But I’ll soon be too old to wander, 
you know. When that comes about, I’ll find 
my home near you, rest assured.” 

As Guy Cunningham had said, a passion for 
travel in remote and unknown countries had 
Possessed him from early youth. Rich enough 
to indulge it, free from any nearer ties than his 
brother and sister, the greater portion of his life 
has been spent in foreign countries. Genial and 
generous, with a mind of thorough culture, and 
governed by strong underlying principles, he was 
beloved as much as he was admired. 

But with Guy Cunningham’s aspect to the 
world at large, we have nothing to do. To the 
children he was simply the dearest and most de- 
lightful of men. Such an intoxicating atmos- 
phere of adventure, and wonderful escapes, and 
incredible heroism, always seemed to hang 
around him. He was their hero none the less 
because he often seemed to read their thoughts, 
and reproved their faults in a strange, quaint 
manner peculiar tc himself. 

No matter where he went, he never forgot his 
. Six nephews and nieces at home. The children 
knew well when a large trunk was brought into 


| which one is the question. 
| you has been the best child since I went away, | 
| for of course you would all answer at once. [| 
| am going to give you a test. 

‘Here are two dollars for each of you, which 
best pleases you. The one who gives me most | 
receive the wonderful present. It’s but a small 
sum, but for my purpose it will do as well as if 
I had given each of you fifty dollars.” 

The children went to bed that night excited | 
beyond measure. What did Uncle Guy mean? | 
| What was the present? What were they to do to 
get it? These questions perplexed their poor 
little minds to the verge of distraction and sleep- 
lessness. Would day never come? But it came 
at last, and an early breakfast, and then they all 
assembled, silent and curious, before their uncle. 

“‘Why are you all standing there like dum- 
mies, and looking at me in that inquiring man- 
ner?” he asked, laughing. “Take your hats 
and cloaks, and start out on your quest. Don’t 
go together. 
lor at two o’clock to report. It will not take you 
long to spend that small sum.”’ 


and Uncle Guy as judge in the great arm-chair. 
“Now, Ned, begin,” he said. 





| 


By two o’clock the children were in the parlor, tiently, “I'll just tell you what J did.’’ There 


you'd like me to get a good book with it.’”’ 


“Granted, if Ella Stone had no other prayer- | 


book, and wanted one.” 
“Oh, she’s got lots of prayer-books, and ev- 


“It’s just because Herbert likes her, and wanted 


| satisfaction in the manner of spending it shall | to give her something.” 


‘Speak up, Master Herbert,” said his uncle. 
“Did you really and truly give the book because 


| you thought it would do Ella Stone good, or was 


it for your own gratification to make her a pres- 
ent?” 

“Well, but it was a prayer-book,’’ persisted 
Herbert, as if the very name was enough to 
justify him in having done the very best thing 
with his money. 

“Tt depends upon the motive with which a 
prayer-book is given, and the spirit in which it 
is received, to make it of any more value than any 
other book. But you were satisfied, my boy?” 

“Yes, sir.” But the “‘yes, sir,” was not very 
assured, and Herbert sat dolefully turning over 


Separate, and meet me in the par- | in his mind to what better use he could have put | ten times as much as I had. 


his money. 
‘‘As for me, uncle,’’ broke in Charlie, impa- 


was a world of self-conceit thrown in that “I.” 


| *There’s a poor woman down Elfin Alley, who 


‘Well, uncle, you see there’s a fellow at our | hasn’t overmuch to eat, but she told me the 


school who wears coarse, heavy shoes all the| other day she was just dying for a plum-pud- 
time, end the boys call him ‘Red russet,’ from | ding; so I bought the materials and took them 
the kind of shoes, you know. His father’s aw- | to her, and, oh, uncle, you just ought to have 
ful mean. He’s a carpenter, and makes a lot of | seen her face when she said, ‘God bless you for | 
money. Jim begged and begged him, almost on | your charity, young sir!’”’ br 
| his knees, to get him a nice pair of shoes, for he Mr. Cunningham laughed aloud. eae B- 
hates to be called ‘Red russet,’ you know. Any “Charity, and plum-pudding, Charlie!» Well, 
fellow would hate it. So as his father wonldn’t | my boy, you'll find out one of these days that 
get the shoes, I spent my two dollars on a pair hunger doesn’t need pudding-sauce. Bit tomy 
for him.” question,—are you satisfied?” ; 








fe 


I don’t ask which of | better thing with my money, sir, and I was sure! dren huddled up in bed with her, to keep warm, 


| they said, and the eldest daughter at work, but 
looking so blue and thin! She told me they 
| hadn’t had anything but some bread the day be- 
| fore, and the baker wouldn’t trust her for any 


you must spend to-morrow during the day, as|erything she wants!’’ chorused the children. | more. 


| ‘‘And Nanny hasn’t had a doctor, or medicine, 


or anything. They wanted everything, and 

when I looked down at my two dollars, oh, un- 
| cle, it was kind, I know, for you to give it to me, 
but it seemed so very little for all that misery!”’ 
| The tender heart of the child overflowed at the 
| recollection, and she burst into tears. Her uncle 
| drew her to him. 

| ‘But you gave the money to her?” 

“Oh, yes, for food, for they were half starved. 
| But then, there’s wood, and clothes, and medi- 
| cine, and, oh, ever so many things to be got, 
| and I’m thinking all the time how it’s to be done.” 
| “Then my little Amy was not satisfied?” 
| “Oh, uncle, I know it’s wicked and ungrateful 
| not to be pleased with what I had to give, but I 
; must tell the truth. I wasn’t satisfied; I wanted 
I would like to do 
| something for all the poor people in the world, 
and I’m ashamed to think of all I have, when 
there’s so much suffering just round me. I 
know you think I’m mean and ungrateful to 
you, and I do love you ever so much, but some- 
how I can’t feel satisfied, and what you gave me 
only makes me want more to give to the sick 
and poor.” 

Her uncle kissed the little tear-stained face. 

“Just what I wanted,” he said, gravely. 
“Charity which is Guite sutisficd witl. giving lit- 
tly is a very saiall charity ingeed.,’ But when, 
in giving iw the poor, our sympathies go out to 
the poor everywhere, and whatever we may 


‘have to zive we wodld ptifl wiliagly treble it if 
' We'soukl, that, my dear children, is a very gocd 








» 


w 


test between true charity and false. But | see 
some of you don’t understand ine; so I will only 
say that in my opinion Amy deserves the pres- 
ent.” 

He rose, and going to the window, looked ont. 
“It was to have been here by three o’clock,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘and here it is.”’ 

The children crowded around the window to 
see a beautiful black pony led up to the house. 
There was one universal shout of admiration. 

“What a beauty!’’ ‘‘What a splendid bridle!” 
‘See how he carries his head!’’ 

Amy grew white with excitement and delight. 
Of all things in the wide world, a pony for her 
“very own’’ was what she had most desired. 
She tried to speak, but choked in the attempt, 
and pressed her lips to the kind hand which 
rested on her shoulder. 

“I see what you wish to say, my dear,” said 
her uncle, “and just consider it said, will you? 
I did not get a saddle, for of course I couldn’t 
guess if a boy or girl would own the horse. But 
we'll have a nice little lady’s saddle on it, this 
evening, and then, Amy, you and I will pay a 
visit to poor Nanny. And, young folks, this 
will not be the last test I shall impose upon you, 
I have other things to distribute to the deserving, 
in the course of time. This little trial will teach 
you to think, and distinguish in future between 
a passing impulse to relieve wants which are not 
real and a sincere desire to relieve those which 
are.”’ 

Amy, in her delight, could not bear to see the 
disappointed faces of some of the children. 

“You shall all ride my pony by turns,”’ she 
cried,—‘‘every one of you, and just as often as I 
do. It shall belong to all of us. What shall I 
eall it, Uncle Guy?” 

“Let it be ‘Concord,’ my dear,” he answered; 
and Concord it was from that day. 


> 


For the Companion, 


WONDERS OF INDIAN JUGGLERY. 
By Mrs, A. H. Leonowens, 

The house in which we lived in Bombay, In- 
dia, was one of the oddest structures in the 
world. It was built ona beautiful spot named 
Malabar Hill, and was called by everybody Mor- 
gan’s Folly, because an English merchant of that 
name had ruined himself in building it. 

The lower part of the house was an immense 
aviary, the walls were of open wire work, the 
pillars and foundations of stone. In the aviary 
were formerly a number of the rarest and most 
beautiful birds to be found in the East, many of 
which still built their nests and reared their 
young among the trees and plants that were 
originally planted in the centre of this strange 
habitation for bird and man. 

Right open to the aviary were a number of 
large and beautiful rooms, built of wood, with a 
spacious veranda all round them, affording most 
exquisite views over land and sea; and here I 
spent the first few years of my married life. 

One morning, as I was seated in the veranda, 
I heard a very peculiar noise, a sound partly re- 
sembling a human and partly a bird’s voice. 
As [ listened, it grew sharper and clearer. 

I looked about in every direction. I had never 
heard such queer sounds before from the aviary. 
The more [ listened, the more I was convinced 
that it was neither man, bird or animal that 
uttered them. Looking in the direction whence 
these unearthly sounds came, I saw, gradually 
emerging into sight, a party of the most ex- 
traordinary-looking men and women, accompa- 
nied by a little naked boy of about seven or 
eight years of age. 

The foremost of the men was performing on 
a strange-looking reed instrument, as they de- 
liberately marched up to the aviary. While my 
curiosity with regard to the origin of the queer 
sounds was satisfied, my surprise and terror at 
the appearance of the wild-looking gang was 
doubled. It took all the courage I could muster 
to sit there and see them coming nearer and 
nearer, 

The Jugglers. 

At last they were all marshalled in front of 
me. The men were dressed in dingy scarlet 
and white robes, with great white turbans bound 
round their heads, and long poles on their shoul- 
ders, at each end of which were round baskets. 

The two women were very dark, but with reg- 
ular features, and singularly symmetrical forms. 
They wore striped red and green petticoats, and 
scarlet sarees or scarfs bound round their grace- 
ful forms, covered with silver, gold and glass. 
Ornaments were in their ears and noses, as well 
as on their ‘heads; neclts, ands; Noipts, fingers, 
toes and ankTes. 23 vee oie 

As for the fittle hoy, he haa a *futbhh on fis 
head, and nothing « se on save the dgrk, polished d 
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moned courage to ask them who roan were and 
what they wanted, the head man bowed before 
me, and said “‘that they were the most learned 
people in the world; that they were often the 
guests of kings, and queens, and princes; and that 
they had come from a great distance that morn- 
ing to see me, having heard of my fame,’’— 
statement that was pure Oriental fiction. 

He requested that they might be permitted to 
charm all the deadly snakes in my garden, to 
make trees grow, blossom, and bear fruit before 
my eyes, and to kill the little boy and make him 
alive again in my presence. Here was a pro- 
gramme as startling as it was strange. 

I did not know what to say, or hardly what to 
think. The idea of there being deadly serpents 
in my garden tempted me. I felt I could never 
again walk out with the same freedom and ease 
which I had hitherto done. 


In My Garden. 

To send them away without allowing them to 
beguile these snakes seemed foolish, but to sit 
by all alone and see that poor, naked little boy 
killed, in order to witness the operation of his 
being made alive and whole again, seemed too 
dreadful for anything. 

At length, not knowing what to do, I said, 
“Go away for the present, at least. I cannot 
bear to witness your performances all alone. If 
the gentleman of the house were present, I 
should not mind doing so; but as he won’t be 
at home till the afternoon, you had better go 
away, and come some other time.”’ 

“But, madam,’’ said the head man of this 
learned party, ‘‘why cannot we rest here until 
the afternoon, when the gentleman of the house 
returns? We have walked a great distance this 
morning, and are very tired, especially this poor 
little boy, who has been on his feet from before 
early dawn.” 

I looked at the naked boy with a deeper 
interest,—‘‘the child that was killed and made 
alive again.”’ I wondered how often he had 
been killed and made alive. He was quite a 
nice little boy, fat and happy-looking, with fine 
eyes and teeth. 

It seemed inhuman to send them away, and 
yet I was half afraid to have them stay. But I 
finally concluded to let them do so, while I kept. 
a strict watch over them from a window, whence, 
all unseen, I could see everything they did. 

And, to tell the simple truth, I never knew a 
party of learned men and women amuse them- 
selves more innocently than did these snake- 
charmers, jugglers and mesmerizers. 

The men deposited their baskets, which were 
full of tame snakes, under the shade of a great 
tumarind tree, and sitting down beside their 
pets, they drew forth from their girdle-cloths 
long earthen pipes, which they lighted, and then 
began to smoke and chat together in a quiet and 
simple manner, 

The women just dug little holes in the ground, 
and having gathered some of the smoothest 
pebbles that were to be found in the gravel- 
walks of the garden, they set about having a 
game of pitch and toss,—nothing very learned, 
but still it was innocent enough. 

As for the fat little boy, he spread a bit of rag 
under the shade of another tree, took one of the 
baskets full of snakes for a pillow, and on these 
he stretched himself in the coolest manner pos- 
sible, for one so young in the ways of the world, 
and was soon sound asleep. 

As I looked on, every now and then the lid of 
the basket on which the little fellow rested his 
head would move, and the head and neck of a 
snake would appear, peeking out as if to survey 
the scene. 

Over this strange company the sun poured 
down his golden yellow light, and the waves of 
the distant sea came foaming and dashing 
against the sides of Malabar Hill, investing the 
spot with richer hues and a wilder reality than 
any pen, however graphic, could ever be able 
fully to reproduce. 


The Juggler’s First Trick. 

For four long hours I never took my eyes off 
those strange people, and at length my husband 
returned, and insisted that the programme 
should be carried out at once. 

First, the man who called himself the ‘“‘nuz- 
zerbund,”” or mesmerizer, began. He stood up 
and shook himself, to show us that he had noth- 
ing concealed about his person. Then he took 
out of a bag, near by, a large mango seed, and 
handed it to us for examination. It was a veri- 
table seed. 

He then produced from his bag some dark 
mmogldror garth. - This mould he put into a hol- 
slowsphtp 5 v hychiehe had prepared in the ground, 
“ahi in this* foil, vght before our eyes, he planted 
the seed. 





skin with which 1: athire itd plothed jim.? 
They were an SaA- Wok tng scf W hen Pauts 





“Si: ans covered the seed with the rich earth, 
he phree daesimall basket over it. 





removed the aimee and it was to water 
the seed, and after doing so, it was covered up 
and allowed to remain for some ten minutes. 

Then he took off the basket, and showed us 
the seed sprouting. Its hard shell had been 
burst open, and the tender green leaves were 
just emerging. 

He covered it again with his magical basket, 
and then removed it, and now it was on its way 
towards a good-sized plant. Once more the bas- 
ket was placed over it, but even while we looked, 
the stem of the young tree lifted itself still higher 
and higher from the ground, taking the basket 
up with it on its topmost branch. 

When this was done, the mesmerizer removed 
the basket, and covered the tree fora few minutes 
with a mysterious bit of cloth, and when this was 
withdrawn, showed us a small, but beautiful 
mango tree, covered with blossoms, and ripe 
and green mangoes. These he plucked and 
invited us to taste and see whether they were 
real or fictitious fruit. The fruit was real 
enough, but hardly to be compared in taste or 
appearance to that which was found growing on 
the mango trees in our garden. 

This feat was performed in the open air, with 
but few contrivances such as European jugglers 
need to perform their tricks. If what they pro- 
fess be true, that they mesmerize you, and make 
you see that they wish you to see, and not the 
real object presented, this native mesmerizer 
succeeded wonderfully well. 

But if, on the other hand, he substituted the 
objects he wished you to see, in place of those 
he presented at first, then his sleight of hand 
was something marvellous. Not only this, but 
his knowledge of the treatment of plant-life must 
have been very great; for the plant and tree ex- 
hibited were fresh and blooming, and not half- 
wilted, as they generally appear when taken up 
by the roots and kept for any length of time out 
of the parent soil. 


A Wonderful Performance. 


The next trick was even more wonderful, and 
so painful that I could hardly sit still and see 
them perform it. It was that of killing the 
little boy, and making him alive again. 

To begin with: A basket, just large enough 
to hold the boy, was placed before us, and the 
little fellow, all fat, and smiling, and chubby, 
was told to take his place in it. 

This he did with a joyous eagerness, taking 


off his great white turban, and there being 
nothing else to remove from his person, he 


stepped into the open basket and sat in it per- 
fectly still, smiling serenely at us. 

Presently two jugglers took long flute-like in- 
struments in their hands, and walking round 
and round the basket, began to perform that 
unearthly music that had first attracted me in 
the morning. 

We watched the boy. Suddenly the glad smile 
forsook his bright, beaming face. His expression 
became more and more sad. He seemed to lis- 
ten with all his heart and mind to the music, now 
starting up to catch its faintest sounds, and anon 
falling back, as if overcome by them, until, grad- 
ually, he fell into a fit of the most violent con- 
vulsions, writhing, and twisting, and contorting 
his whole body, as if he were suffering the most 
dreadful agonies. 

What was to be done? I could not bear to see 
the poor child suffer so. Yet I did not dare to 
interfere, for my husband told me that it would 
be useless, and I must sit still and see him die. 

I tried to sit still, and in looking at the poor 
boy, saw clearly that he was growing smaller 
and thinner. At length, even as I looked on, 
the little fellow faded and vanished away alto- 
gether out of the basket. 

The moment he was out of sight, the men 
threw down their musical instruments, took two 
long sharp knives, and thrust them into the bas- 
ket till they battered it into little pieces before 
our eyes. 

Where now was the poor little boy? Not in 
the basket, all broken to bits. Not on the 
ground where it stood, nor anywhere else, as far 
as we could see. 

After having satisfied us of this fact, the jug- 
glers once more resumed their musical instru- 
ments, and began to play a series of tender, 
plaintive airs around the battered basket, which, 
to our astonishment, began gradually to come 
together, and mend itself, so to speak. The 
wicker-work, started here and there in closer 
forms; the holes began mysteriously to disap- 
pear; and at the moment when the basket was 
restored to its original whole and perfect condi- 
tion, we heard the voice of a child calling to us 
from some remote part of the garden, saying,— 

“Tam here, all safe and sound.” 

Then the voice came nearer and nearer, and 
all at once the head of the child was seen in the 
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length the whole boy was there, as large as life 
and just as fat, and smiling, and chubby as e\, ms 

How this was done I cannot tell, but this was 
what I saw, and just as I saw it. 


Charmed Snakes. 

The last performance was the most exciting 
of all, and that was charming the deadly snakes 
in my garden. 

After showing us the exact number of snakes 
that were in their baskets, with the poison-hags 
under their tongues all cut away, the snake. 
charmer,—a dark, and singularly active-looking 
man, his dark eyes flashing here, and there, and 
everywhere, — laid aside his baskets with the 
tame snakes, took off the upper part of his dress 
and threw it aside, bound a sash lightly around 
his waist, and standing in the open space right 
opposite to us, drew forth his musical instru. 
ment and began playing a strange, bird-like 
melody upon it, now low, now sweet, and shrill, 
then suddenly loud and clear, and then again 
falling off into gently-breathing sounds of hu- 
man lips pressed against some rare flute. 

While he played, the two women started to 
their feet and began to perform a strange, cireu- 
lar dance, which was, as they told us, to charm 
the snake-charmer himself, that he might exert 
all his power over the snakes in the vicinity. 

The effect produced by the female dancers on 
the snake-charmer was at once electric. He was 
suddenly seized with a kind of fury; his eyes 
flashed; his head moved to and fro, and he 
played and danced at the same time, going round 
and round like a spinning-wheel. 

All at once he stopped his queer antics, took 
his instrument fora moment from his mouth, 
shouting, “Ah! ah!” his eyes dilated, and he 
stared at the farther end of the garden, where 
the aviary was most deserted. Then he re- 
sumed his melody, playing more and more vig- 
orously. 

We turned to look in the same 
Every eye was arrested. Every one held their 
breaths. There, sure enough, emerging out of 
the low grass and brushwood, was a huge cobra 
de cappello, or hooded snake of India, coming 
rapidly towards us, followed by another and 
smaller one. 

It was an awful moment, but these deadly 
reptiles were spell-bound by the music. They 
came on, their eyes glittering like rubies in the 
pure sunlight, their hoods inflated, like a half- 
open fan, swaying their bodies, and moving 
from side to side under the strong influence of 
the music. 

I never saw anything that equalled the strange- 
ness of this sight. The snake-charmer, seem- 
ingly indifferent to the approach of these dread- 
ful creatures, played round and round in circles, 
making the circle smaller and smaller, till the 
poisonous reptiles danced right into the music- 
bewitched circle, at his very feet. 

Then, and not till then, he quietly let fall one 
hand, playing all the while with the other. The 
next {movement was like a flash of lightning. 
We hardly saw how he did it, it was so swift and 
instantaneous. Butthereit was. He had caught 
the serpent nearest to him right under the jaw, 
and handed it over to one of the men, who held 
it up in the same position, between the finger 
and thumb, close under the jaws. 

Meanwhile, the charmer went on playing 
round the younger snake. With the same swift, 
sure aim, he seized the second serpent. Then, 
with a loud, exulting laugh, he threw aside his 
reed instrument. 

One of the women rushed towards him and 
gave him a sharpened bit of stone, which she 
had drawn out of his bag. With this he severed 





direction, 


the poison-bag from under the extended jaw of , 


the snake; then taking the other one out of his 
companion’s hand, grasped it so tightly that its 
great jaws were also forced apart. He did the 
same with that. 

Then he showed us about a drop of greenish- 
looking substance, which was fraught with sud- 
den death to any one whom these snakes might 
have bitten but a moment ago; but now there 
they lay, robbed of their deadly stings, and as 
harmless as any crawling earth-worm. 

The performance was over. The sun was just 
setting as we paid the men for what we had wit- 
nessed, telling them that they had certainly 
shown us very wonderful things. 

on a 
LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS. 

The highest rank among letter-writing and 
telegraphing nations is held by Switzerland, as 
more letters and telegrams pass among its peop! 
than among those of any other country. 

In a year they carry on a correspondence of 
twenty-three letters for each inhabitant. Ens- 


| land comes next with twenty, then the Tnited 


States with nineteen. France holds the ninth 


Once only he | basket, then his face, then his shoulders, and at | rank as a letter-writing people. 
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In telegraphy, also, the Swiss beat all nations 
easily. They forward eighty-one despatches for 
each one hundred souls, while England sends 
pat fifty-four. We should conceive, however, 
that two-thirds of the telegraphic business in 
such a country would lie between foreigners. 
Holland sends fifty-one despatches for one hun- 
dred souls; Belgium, forty-seven; the United 
States, thirty-two. France again comes in low. 
She holds the tenth place amongst thirteen 
quoted. Russia is last, with one despatch per 
one hundred persons. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
OUR BOY PRISONER. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 

“This ere’s the Chicolite.” 

It was old Nat who spoke, as we drew rein be- 
neath the shade of a magnificent grove of pecan 
trees, upon the banks of a beautiful stream of clear, 
cold water, in South-western Texas. 

“We may as well camp here, though it air a little 
early, cause we sha‘n’t find no better spot atween 
nowand night. While the doctor an’ Pedro thar 
are buildin’ a fire, and mixin’ the pan-cakes for 
supper, less me an’ you go out an’ kill a deer. A 
little ‘fresh’ won't hurt nothin’, will it? Come 
on.” 

“If you want any luck,” interrupted the doctor, 
you must take me, Nat. “I’m the lucky one of this 
party.” 

“That's true,’’ [remarked. ‘Deer always run be- 
fore the muzzle of his rifle. I presume he’s seen a 
dozen to-day, while I haven’t caught sight of one 
since we entered the valley.” 

“Nor I,” responded Nat. “If thar was Injuns 
avout, I should say they’d been huntin ’em. But 
we kin give ’em a try, anyhow.” 

We mounted our horses, and were soon cantering 
briskly along through the underbrush that skirted 
the banks of the stream. 

“Tsay, squire,” called out Nat, as we rode swiftly 
over the smooth, beautiful bottom-lands of the 
river, “aint this a picter? Did any man ever see a 
prettier country than this?” 

And he pointed to the long vista of valley, dotted 
with beautiful groves of live oak and pecan trees, 
stretching ahead as far as the eye could reach. 

“It is indeed beautiful,” I said, just as the old 
man brought his horse to a halt with a sudden vigor 
that almost forced him upon his haunches. 

“Well, what is it?” L inquired. 

“Don’t you see that?” he replied, pointing toa 
perfectly fresh Indian trail. 

“Is it Comanche or Lipan ?” 

The old nian dismounted, and after carefully ex- 
amiuing the trail for a few moments, said, in a con- 
fident tone,— 

“It's Comanches. Yer see they allers make their 
moccasins with a heavy fringe in the back seam, 
that allers drags behind ’em on the ground when 
they walk. It’s easy enough to tell them fellers. 

It’s lucky for us they’re putty much at peace now, 
“cause they might give us a heap of trouble if they 

was a mind. We'll hev ter keep a mighty sharp 

watch on ’em, ‘cause they’re master thieves. There 
aint nothin’ in their code er morals agin beggin’ or 
stealin’, an’ what they can’t beg, they'll steal, an’ 
vice varsi, as my old pard used to say. We sha’n’t 

git no deer, sartin sure, if we stan’ here all night a 

talkin’; so less vamose.”’ 

We had ridden but a short distance before we dis- 
covered, a little to the right of the course we were 
pursuing, a thin column of light blue smoke lazily 
ascending into the still evening air“ Apparently it 
came from a small grove of live oaks. 

“That must be their camp,” said Nat. “I reckon 
we'd better find out how many there is of ’em, 

“cause aman don’t like too many neighbors out in 

this country.” 

Concealing our horses behind a clump of dog- 

Wood, we cautiously approached the grove. Al- 

though we had as yet not seen an Indian, it was nec- 

essary for us to use the greatest vigilance. Every 
bush might secrete a foe. 

In alittle while, we came in sight of the tops of 
two or three lodges, standing high above the sur- 
rounding foliage. After much effort, we succeeded 
in quietly penetrating the thick underbrush and 


getting a positien from which we could reconnoitre 
the camp, 


We found it to be composed of fourteen lodges, 
uilt of light poles and skins, for a hunting-camp. 
The only occupants that we could discern were a 
couple of very old squaws, who were engaged in 


a something over one of the smouldering 
res, 


b 


_ These Squaws looked almost like mummies, Their 
skins were wrinkled and shrivelled, like antique 
Parchment which had been exposed to the action of 
fire. Their hands resembled the talons of an eagle, 
the thin, long, claw-like nails making the illusion 
almost perfect. Their only covering was a piece of 
an old blanket, suspended from the waist. 

One of the squaws was barefooted. The feet of 
the other were encased in an old pair of Apache 
moccasins, or bootees. Her long black hair, hang- 

NZ in matted locks about her face, gave to the wiz- 
ened features a hideous expression, rendered, if 
Possible, » 


Small black eyes. It was positively fiendish. 


Png Watched them a few minutes, until satisfied 
a they Were the only occupants of the camp. 
en Nat and myself cautiously withdrew in the di- 


1ore ugly by the malicious twinkle of her 


COMPANION. | 





THE YOUTH’S 





ourselves, and provoke a visit from the band, on 
their return. 

We had nearly reached the place where we left 
our animals, when the noise of horses, rapidly ap- 
proaching, attracted our attention: Hastily con- 
cealing ourselves, we watched for the horsemen, 
who, as we supposed, must belong to the encamp- 
ment. 

Judge of our astonishment at seeing a small Indian 
boy, about thirteen years of age, mounted upon 
Nat's horse and leading mine. 

I was so surprised that, for an instant, I hardly 
knew what to do. Not so Nat; for, rushing for- 
ward, he seized the bridle, and before the little fel- 
low could manage to escape, he was a prisoner. 
From the sudden look of terror that flitted like a 
shadow over the boy’s face, it was evident he com- 
prehended his situation. But he refused to recog- 
nize or answer any of the questions or signs by 
which we endeavored to converse with him. 

“Well, Nat,” I said, laughingly, “what are you 
going to do with your prisoner?” 

“That's just what I dunno, "Twon’t do ter let 
him go, ’cause we'll have the whole party down 
huntin’ us, afore mornin’. We'll have ter keep 
him,I reckon, till we break camp in the mornin’, 
an’ then let him go. Leastways, [ reckon we'd bet- 
ter take him in with us an’ keep himthar. If we 
hadn’t hev ketched him just as we did, tlie young 
scaip would a hed our hosses, sure. For once, the 
luck’s with us.” 

Nothing we could do would induce the little fellow 
to accompany us, and we were obliged to resort to 
force in binding him. 

I was greatly amused at the indignation displayed 
by the little thief, as Nat began to tie his hands be- 
hind him, His face said, very plainly,— 

“Umph! do you white man expect to keep mea 
prisoner with that paltry piece of cord? I’ma true 
Comanche, a son of the desert; and you might as 
well attempt to restrain the restless wind or the 
vaving grass as to confine me.” 

His keen black eyes flashed a look of defiance, 
while his little chest swelled with resentment at the 
thought of the affront put upon him. 

Determined to conciliate the young warrior, I 
tried to persuade him to mount and ride behind me. 
But every overture was rejected with sullen con- 
tempt. At last, losing his patience, Nat canght the 
boy by the arm, and swinging him upon the saddle 
before him, as he would have done a bag of meal, 
we rode rapidly towards cainp. 
We had scarcely proceeded a couple of miles, 
when Nat’s keen eyes detected in the distance a 
party of horsemen riding over the prairie. He im- 
mediately pronounced them to be Indians. 
Neither of us had the least desire, under the cir- 
cumstances, to meet with any Indians, and we at 
once rode into the thick underbrush, hoping to con- 
ceal ourselves until they had passed by. 
We remained quietly watching them. There were 
eight in the party. From the direction they were 
travelling, it was evident they would pass very near 
our hiding-place. . 
Sitting upon our horses, Nat and myself looked at 
them from behind the bushes, with no little anxiety. 
They were mounted upon good ponies, and dressed 
after the Comanche style, with their long buffalo 
robes floating loosely behind them. They were only 
armed with bows and arrows. From their appear- 
ance, they had evidently been out on a hunting ex- 
pedition, and were returning to their camp. 
“TI wonder if they'll discover us,” I said. 
“°Taint likely,” responded Nat. “There aint 
nothin’ for us ter do but to stay where we are, any- 
way.” 
“If they were to find us with this boy in our pos- 
session, it would go hard with us, wouldn’t it?” 
“T reckon so; but they aint goin’ ter find us, I 
guess. They'll never come into these bushes.” 
“But they’re coming directly towards us.” 
“It looks as though they were; but you’ll find that 
they’ll pass quite a ways to the right of’ — 
Just then we were startled by the war-whoop 
ringing in our ears, so clear and distinct that it al- 

most deafened us. For an instant I could not im- 
agine where it came from. 

It was heard by the approaching Indians; for they 
suddenly reined in their ponies and paused, as 
though intently listening. 

The next moment I heard a faint sound, like the 
beginning of another yell, and saw Nat seize the boy 
by the throat, and heard him exclaim,— 

“You little varmint! You try that again, will 
yer?” 

“Was it that little rascal?’ I asked. 

“Why, of course it was, and what ter do with him 

Idunno. I don’t want ter kill him, and ’twon’t do 
ter leave him here. But we’ve got ter git away as 
lively as we can. We'll hev the whole party on us 
in a few minutes. They’ve started now.” 

Casting a hurried glance in the direction of the 

Indians, I saw that they were coming directly 
towards us. The next minute, we were forcing our 
horses through the underbrush. 

Away we went, Nat in the lead, with the prisoner 
before him on his horse. Selecting a course that 
soon brought us out from the chapperal, we ascend- 
ed the line of bluffs that marked the limit of the 
valley just as our pursuers were emerging from the 
underbrush. 

Over the top of the ridge, and down into the val- 
ley beyond we went, and the next moment a lond 
huzza from Nat called my attention to a well-defined 
wagon-trail over the prairie. 

Nat turned his horse abruptly to the left, and fol- 
lowed. 





Fection of our horses. We had no desire to show 


every movement of Nat with one eye, and kept the 

other upon our pursuers, who were now in plain | 
sight behind us. 

On we rode. 

It was evident, from the start, that we had one 

advantage. Our horses were comparatively fresh, 

while those of the Indians were much jaded. But 

they, having discovered the presence of the pris- 

oner, were making desperate efforts to overtake 

us. 

We urged our horses to their utmost speed. Down 

the valley we blindly rode, and behind us thundered 
our pursuers. 

Suddenly the tracks we were following made a sharp 
turn to the right, and as we emerged from the rolling 
country once more into the valley of the Chicolite, 
we were surprised and delighted at seeing the 
white tops of a number of wagons peeping over the 
thick masses of underbrush that skirted the river’s 
bank. 

We immediately rode towards and had almost 
reached them, when our pursuers came swiftly 


After service I had a talk with this man who of- 
fered the strange anomaly, in his disgraceful stripes, 
of a gentleman in prison. Fluent, handsome, grace- 
ful, he won the attention at once. He said his busi- 
ness house used to be on Street, Baltimore. 

“Then perhaps you knew my brothers, who are 
both in business on that street.’ 

“What, Charley and Ben! Well, I reckon I did, 
—saw them every day, was as intimate with them as 
with any of wy friends.” 

“How long do you stay here?” asked my friend? 

“Well, if I'm not pardoned out,—and my people 
are working hard for me,—I must remain three 
years longer.” This is my wife,—and we were intro- 
duced to a small, ladylike woman, with beautiful 
eyes, though they looked as if they had shed many 
and many atear. I sat down by her side. It was 
my first experience of the kind. 

“Your husband don't look as if he ought to be 
here,” Isaid. She shook her head. 

“He never would have been but for his passionate 
temper,” she made sad reply. ‘He was brought up 











around the turn. It was evident that they saw the 
goal for which we were aiming, and, also, that they 
would be unable to prevent our reaching it. 

At this moment, the prisoner, having again recov- 
ered the use of his vocal organs, made the welkin 
fairly ring with the sound of the war-whoop, At 
once at least a dozen blue uniforms started from out 
the bushes in the vicinity of the camp. 

Soon as the Indians saw this unexpected reinforce- 
ment, they wheeled and made the best time possible 
out of sight. We joined the party in camp, which 
proved to be a detachment of artillery, under com- 
mand of Capt. Bennett Hill, on its way from Fort 
Brown to San Antonio. 

We informed the captain of the situation of the 
Indian camp. He at once detailed a portion of his 
command to capture or destroy it, the following 
morning. 

Capt. Hill was so amused with the appearance of 
our prisoner that he expressed a desire to carry him 
with his party to San Antonio. Nothing loth to rid 
ourselves of him, we at once yielded him up. 
Supper over, we set out for onr own camp, which 
we reached late at night. 


besides himself. 


After relating our story to the doctor, he was 
forced to admit that there were lucky ones in camp 


The next day, we all rode over to the soldiers’ 
camp, and there learned that, during the night, the 
boy had not only managed to escape, but had actual- 
ly taken with him four of the company’s horses. 
How he ever succeeded in doing it, was the greatest 
mystery to all. 

Before we left them, the expedition that had been 
sent out to destroy the Indian camp returned, with 
the information that a few warm ashes in the camp- 
fire was all that was left to mark its location. 


———_+o>—_—__—— 


For the Companion. 


SOME LITTLE THINGS. 


The little spring 
Is a tiny thing, 
But its flowing waves give life to the willing earth; 
The grass grows greener along its way. 
The flowers are brighter, and bless the day 
That gave the sweet spring its birth. 


The seed is small 
That the child lets fall, 
Yet the mother earth holds it to her bosom dear; 
The sunbeam glistens above its bed, 
And soon to the day it lifts its head— 
The future oak-tree is here. 





One little word, 
If in kindness heard, | 
Has a power far more than ever the spring can bear; | 
It lifts the sorrow that weighs the heart, | 
It takes from the bitter thought the smart, 
And gladdens the home of care. | 
One act of love | 
May an angel prove, ‘ 
And smother the flame that malice would kindle again. 
It takes the venom from anger’s dart, 
And brings together those long apart,— 
To thee, is the lesson plain? 
GILBERT Nasu. 


+> —-—-—-- 
For the Companion. 


AT THE PENITENTBARY. 


At the very moment that little Mary Newton 
placed her tiny finger on the spring that shook the 
rocks of Hurl Gate from their foundations, I was in 
the penitentiary in Brooklyn. So interested was I 
in the marching in and seating of the prisoners, that 
I utterly forgot the explosion. My good friend, 
clerk of the chief of police in that city, who accom- 
panied me, is quite used to such sights, and while I 
looked on with fear and trembling, he coolly checked 
off the men in stripes, and gave now and then a his- 
tory in a nut-shell. 


All in a Moment. 


“Do you see that short man, the third in the first 
row?” he asked. 

Yes, I managed to catch a glimpse of a handsome 
face, and but a glimpse, for I cannot but fear that 
these men are some of them sensitive to the glance | 
of a stranger. 

“He is a member of one of the best families, as 
tradition goes, and not very many years ago was 
doing a good business in one of the finest of our 
Southern cities. One evening he got into a dispute | 
with his father-in-law, a choleric old gentleman ; | 
words ran high, retorts were bandied between them, 
and in one moment of high passion, the young man | 
took ont a revolver, and shot at the old captain. | 
Well for him that the wound was not a mortal 











Not a word was spoken by either of us. I watched 


one.” 


hand to his face. 
which you may have 


all shape. 
shut their eyes and open their mouths; others will 
grin and frown at the same time; still others roll 
their eyes ip their heads as if ina fit. One very cun- 





in luxury, an only son. He was very wild, and only 
eighteen when we were married. I was but six- 
teen.” 

| When I expressed surprise at this information, 
| she replied,— 

“Yes, Isee it all now. It was unwise to marry so 
early, and Lought to have known that if he could 
not govern his temper then,—as he could not,—our 
married life would not bea happy one. But oh!” 
and tears came in her earnest, dark eyes, “if he is 
only a changed man, as I hope, I shall never regret, 
all my life, that he has been in prison, hard as it is. 
I have a sweet little girl, four years old. Imagine, 
if you can, how terrible it must be to bring her to 
this place to see her papa.” 

I could fancy that it must be heart - breaking; 
and I thought I could trace back all this misery to 
the first few words she had said: “He was a spoiled 
child!’ 

Rogues’ Portraits. 


As we were walking along by the wards, my friend 
pointed to a cell, with the words,— 

“Tere isa man who, if possible, will never allow 
himself to be seen. When taken to the police sta- 
tion, not a word could be got out of him, and when 
placed in the chair for his photograph, to be put in 
the Rogues’ Gallery, he persisted in holding his 
I've got his photograph at home, 

” 
“But why don’t they fasten their hands?” 
“Because, if we do, they distort their faces out of 
That we cannot prevent. Some men will 


ning and nice-looking woman, up for grand lar- 


ceny, expressed herself as delighted to be photo- 
graphed. 


«*Let me make myself as handsome as possible,’ 
she said, adjusting her hat, ‘and please take me 
with my hat on.’ 

“We did so. When she was finally led off to pris- 
on, and removed her hat, it dangled all over with 
false hair, and one would not have known her at all 
from her photograph. So much for their cun- 
ning.” 

If the reader has never seen a cell for solitary 
confinement, I hope he never may. I went inside 


| one of the five or six in the building, and I think I 


should go mad in an hour, if obliged to stay there. 


A “Respectable” Woman. 


Among the women was one who had a good, hon- 
est face, judging fromordinary intuition. She must 
have been sixty years of age. 

“That person,’’ said my friend, “lived in the same 
street with me many years. My family knew her by 
sight, and sometimes exchanged the courtesies of 
meeting. She dressed with becoming taste, and al- 
ways in rich garments. One day in ashop in Brook- 
lyn, the clerk, with whom she had often traded, 
suddenly missed a small piece of light silk which he 
had carelessly laid aside. He hunted for it, and 
finally fancied he saw a corner of it sticking out of 
the pocket of her dress. He pulledatit. Outcame 
the silk. 

“¢Ah,’ said she, with the utmost sang froid, ‘1 
must have mistaken it for a handkerchief.’ 

“¢You wear large handkerchiefs, madam,’ was 
his reply, for he remembered that on more than two 
occasions something had been missing from the 
store after her departure. So he told her that she 
must go into the back store and be searched. She 
protested in great indignation. Had she not bought 
largely there and often? Was she not Mrs. B., liv- 
ing on Dash Street, and known by all the neighbors 
as a lady? 

“It was of no avail. The clerk had his suspicions 
roused into greater activity than ever. 

“<Tf it is all right, madam,’ he said, ‘I will apolo- 
gize in any way you think proper, but you must not 
leave this store until searched, unless in company 
with a policeman,’—and the door was shut. 

“One of the lady clerks was sent to search the 
woman’s clothes, and, thongh she was very violent, 
they found upon her a shoplifter’s kit,—that is to 
say, a very large and wide pocket, strapped like an 
apron under the dress, and in this was concealed 
lace, and silk, and hosiery, with other valuables. 

“Of course she submitted at once, but when the 
matter was published, people were unwilling to 
believe it. Why, bless you! they had been to 
her very recherche little parties, and considered her 
a most charming hostess. Nevertheless, her sin 
found her out at last, for she must have been prac- 
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ticing the dishonest business for years; and 
there she sat in the check gown of the peniten- 
tiary.”’ 

The Bowery. 

Going through East New York to take the 
boat for Brooklyn, it was my fancy to walk 
through the Bowery, which is a rather disrepu- 
table part of the city, especially the lower por- 
tion of that thoroughfare. 

That night it was one blaze of light,—light 
everywhere, in stores and dance cellars, flaring 
out upon posters of every color. Stalls were 
placed upon the sidewalk, with glowing torches; 
liquor saloons held up their tempting devices 
amid wreaths of gas; theatres were blazoned in 
brilliant hues, and finally we came to the most 
celebrated beer-garden in New York, of its kind. 

“Will you go in?” asked Mr. J. © “‘People fre- 
quently do, and they all know that [am one of 
the force.”’ 

We went in. For the first time in my life I 
saw what lager-drinking was. 

We entered a great open hall, roofed in, and 
filled with tables and chairs. Its walls were 
frescoed, the ornaments were attractive. At 
the end was a raised platform, which seemed to 
contain more select parties. 





THE “RESPECTABLE” WOMAN. 


Men and women,—by no means of the refined 
order—were seated by ones, twos and threes, at 
the table, drinking the poison all afoam, and 
eating the salt pretzels that stimulate the 
thirst. 

In the centre and on the left of the hall was a 
large railed-in stage, on which stood the musi- 
cians, called the ‘Vienna Band,”’ if I remember 
aright, most of them young girls airily dressed 
in white, and playing violins and flutes with fine 
effect. 

Near these was an immense orchestrion, an 
instrument like an organ, that has the effect of 
a full band, 

There were a few curiosities in mechanism to 
be seen in an out-of-the-way place; a mill, where 
several figures moved, and an old man catching 
fish, and an immense aviary stood beside it, in 
which the poor birds slept, if they could, in the 
midst of the light and noise. And such is the 
place where the ruin of souls goes on from year 
to year. 





ROGUE, HIDING HIS FACE, 


We left with sick hearts, and pursued our on- 
ward way. At one cellar-opening, our friend 
pointed, saying that, during the lifetime of its 
proprietor,—I think he was called ‘‘Kedal, the 
blacksmnith,’’—many a man went in there who 
was never seen alive afterwards; “and yet you 
would hardly have taken him for a villain,’’ he 
added. 

“And where is he now?” 

“Dead.” 

I saw his picture afterwards, but, knowing its 
history, it seemed to me the face of a fiend. 

The chief of a large police force in great cities 
must have his hands full. He has in Brooklyn 
an office furnished with elegance, and is in ap- 
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pearance a genial gentleman, with a face ex- 
pressive of great shrewdness. I asked,— 

“Does it not almost make you lose faith in 
mankind, to see constantly so much villany and 
deception?” 


COMPANION. | 


favor of the Republican form, and in a very close 
vote between the Republicans and the anti-Re- 
publicans for members of the Senate. Since 
these elections, changes have taken place which 
make the Senate anti-Republican by a small ma- 
jority, while the Chamber of Deputies has tend- 
ed decidedly towards radicalism. 
can experiment promises well, although there 
are some signs of trouble ahead. 

Nothing very important has happened in Eng- 
land. Two changes of name are wortby to be 
mentioned. The prime minister, Mr. Disraeli, 
has passed into the House of Lords as Earl of 
Beaconsfield. The Queen has, by act of Parlia- 








LAGER BEER SALOON. 


“Madam,” said he, ‘‘it makes a good man | 
prize virtue the more; and though we see a great | 
deal of the counterfeit, that is an assurance that | 
the real thing is in force.” GARRY Moss. 


SEE 


1876. 

The year 1876 will be memorable for many 
events of great importance, both at home and 
abroad. It was our Centenary as a nation, and 
the completion of one hundred years of our 
country’s life, was celebrated by the holding of 
the largest and most successful International 
Exhibition ever held. Ina political sense, it will 
be longest remembered on account of the very 
remarkable election held in Novémber, which 
resulted in a vote so close that, at the time we 
write, more than five weeks after the people had 
voted, nobody can say with confidence who will 
be President after the 4th of March next. 

It will also be noted as a year of congressional 
investigations, one result of which was the im- 
peachment and trial of the Secretary of War 
for taking bribes, and his acquittal on technical 
grounds, when all men were convinced of his 
moral guilt. During the year, too, the great 
contest took place over the extradition treaty 
with Great Britain. After once deciding that 
the treaty did not require the surrender of crim- 
inals on the terms asserted by the United States, 
the British ministry reversed its decision, and 
accepted our view. Meanwhile, Spain had ar- 
rested and restored Tweed, the great New York 
Ring thief, although there is no extradition | 
treaty between the United States and that coun- 
try. 

No important act was passed by Congress. 
The great event of the session, aside from the 


Both these changes excited 
much attention in England during the year. 
The usual number of shocking disasters have 
occurred during the year, three at least being 
more than ordinarily terrible. The worst was a 


cyclone in Eastern Bengal, causing the deaths of | 


not less than twenty thousand people, and per- 
haps of twice as many. 
bursting of a dike in Holland, by which many 
lives were lost, and more than six thousand peo- 
ple rendered homeless. More recent than either, 
and more awful to us because it happened among 
us, was the burning of the Brooklyn theatre, in 


| December, in which more than four hundred 


persons are believed to have lost their lives. 

Death has been busy. He has taken away 
many eminent Americans. Francis P. Blair and 
Robert B. Rhett, statesmen of a former day, 
Reverdy Johnson and Speaker Michael C. Kerr, 
are the leading names of politicians that have 
disappeared from the list of the living. The 
merchant prince, A. T. Stewart, the philanthro- 
pist, Dr. S. G. Howe, the famous theologian, 
Dr. Horace Bushnell, are perhaps the best known 
names outside of politics in this country. 

Foreign literature mourns Henry Kingsley, 
Madame George Sand, the novelist, and Harriet 
Martineau. Hungary has lost her patriot leader, 
Francis Deak, and France her statesman and 
foreign minister, M. Casimer-Perier. Music has 
lost the veteran composer, Felicien David. The 
deaths of General Santa Anna, once a great fig- 
ure in Mexico, and of Dr. Julius Petermann, the 
famous oriental scholar, should not be forgotton. 

The year has not been one of material pros- 
perity. All over the world commerce has been 
stagnant and unprofitable. But there has not 
been an unusual amount of distress, because the 
dulness of trade was caused largely by the dispo- 
sition to save, rather than by inability to buy. 
Though such years of bad business are quite fre- 
quent, they axe always succeeded by periods of 
prosperity, and there is the best reason to be 
hopeful for the future. 


+> 
A PRAYER. 
Break, new born year, on glad eyes break ! 





investigations to which we have already referred, | 
was the long struggle between the Senate and | 
the House on the question of appropriations, | 
which ended in a compromise. A law was 
passed directing the issue of silver coin, and the | 
substitution of silver for fractional currency, 
anda heavy decline in the price of gold, are the 
chief features of our advancement towards spe- 
cie payments. H 


Melodious voices move; 

On, rolling time! thou canst not make 
The Father cease to love. 

Lord, from this year more service win, 
More glory, more delight! 

O make its hours less sad with sin, 
Its days with thee more bright. 


~2> 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


Some years ago, I was sauntering in the fa- 
mous forest of Fontainebleau, when, across a 





The Republi- | 


ment, been permitted to add to her titles that of | 
Empress .of India. 


Next in extent was the | 
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Nothing could exceed the joy and enthusiasm 
‘of Paris, when, on the morning of March 19, 
1856, twenty-two guns fired from the Palace of 
the Tuileries, apprised the people that an heir to 
the Empire had been born. The Prince was 
very carefully trained, the Emperor Napoleon 
sparing much of his time from affairs of state 
to teach him and help him in his studies. 
| When he was very small, he could ride horse. 
‘back as well as most cavalry officers; and al- 

though his childhood was often afflicted by jy. 
| ness,—for he was, and is, delicate in constity. 
, tion,—he learned rapidly, and gave such promise 
| as delighted the hearts of his parents. 

He was a prominent figure in Paris at the time 
of the great Exposition, when his father’s Impe- 
' rial glory was at its height; and it was noticed 

how proud the Emperor was of his serious-faced 
| little son, and how he took him with him almost 
_ everywhere he went. 

Then came the war with Prussia, which was 
to end in the Emperor’s fall, and the extinction, 
or at least postponement, of the Prince's bril- 

| liant prospects. He accompanied his father to 
the scene of war, where he received, as Napoleon 
said, his “‘baptism of fire.” 

When Sedan was lost, and the Emperor was 
taken prisoner, the Prince Imperial was hurried 
out of France, and found an asylum with his 
sorrowing mother on the hospitable shores of 
England. 

Ever since, he has been living at Chislehurst, 
an English country house in Kent, not very far 
from London. There he witnessed the last mo- 
{ments of his dethroned father; and there he is 
still, waiting in hope that France will sooner or 
later call him hack to the throne of the Napoleons. 

Meanwhile, he has studied and graduated at 
the English military school of Woolwich, and 
has added to his accomplishments that of a sol- 
dier. 

It may be that the Prince is destined one day 
to rule over France; but that time seems now far 
off, and he may be forced to remain in exile as 
long as his father did before him. 


OH 


THE NEW YEAR. 

While it is true, as the poet tells us, that “we 
live in deeds, not years; in feelings, not in fig- 
ures on a dial,”’ yet the divisions of time serve 
to bring to us special thoughts at certain seasons. 
It is well that our lives are so marked off, so 
designated by landmarks, as to cause us to stop, 
at often-recurring periods, and think. And there 
| is no period when mankind is so prone to reverie, 
| to indulge in memories of time gone by, and in 
anticipations of time to come, as at the opening 
of a new year. 

Happily, there are few in whom the new year 
does not inspire many pleasant thoughts of the 
past, many bright hopes of the future. Even 
the poor and unfortunate may reflect that there 
is, after all, much worth living for in the bright 
world; and that the future always carries with 
it infinite possibilities of good fortune and hap- 
piness. 


let us not forget that in reality our existence is 
mainly made up of small actions and events. 
“Moments make the year, and trifles life;’’ it is 


We have been at peace with all the world, ex-| small, open space of lawn between the copses, 1! right doing in little things, as well as in great, 


cepting with the Indians, those ‘‘wards of the|espied two horsemen riding leisurely along. 
nation,”’ whom we treat so badly. In the course One was a man beyond middle age, thick-set 
of our hostilities against the red men, occurred | and gray, dressed in plain black. The other was 
that horrible massacre of Gen. Custer and his! a boy of perhaps twelve years of age, very neat- 
men, which is still fresh in all memories. | ly attired, and talking quite earnestly to his 

The state of affairs abroad has been greatly | companion. 

disturbed, but there has not been much actual| It needed but a glance to apprise me that 
fighting. The rebellion against Turkey, in| the older horseman was the Emperor Napoleon. 
Herzegovina, which was in progress at the be-| His large, thick nose, his small eyes, his large 
ginning of the year, has continued. Servia and moustache, its ends stiffly waxed and reaching 
Montenegro took up arms in support of their | out in a point on either side, were unmistakable. 
Christian brethren, and were on the eve of utter! Nor was I long’ in guessing that his youthful 
defeat when Russia interposed. The dangerous | comrade was his only son and heir. 
“Eastern question’’ was re-opened by these | The Prince Imperial was a fine-looking little 
events, and several times during the year Eu-| fellow. He sat on his brown pony as straight as 
rope has seemed to be on the verge of a general | an arrow, and rode as if he had been born on 
war, The danger is not wholly averted as we| horseback. His large head, long face, and 
write, but a conference of the leading powers -is | large, hazle, almond-shaped eyes, as well as his 
about to be held, to settle the Turkish trouble | serious expression of countenance, reminded one ; 
without resort to war. During the year, two/| of his beautiful mother, the Empress Eugenie; 
Sultans of Turkey have been dethroned by rev- | while his large nose and chin resembled those of 
olution in Constantinople. his Imperial father. 

Except for these troubles in the East, Europe How great a change has come over his life and 
would have had a year of profound peace. Even | prospects since that bright summer morning at 
in Spain there has been no civil war since the | Fontainebleau! The Prince is now fast ap- 
Carlist rebellion was put down. That country | proaching his twenty-first year, and is a tall, 
has adopted a new Constitution, which, while | comely, and serious-looking youth. But instead 
more liberal than that under which the present | of being the pet of the palace and the pride of an 








which makes men alike good and happy. 

So, while it is to be hoped that the ‘thought 
of our past years will breed perpetual benedic- 
tion,’”’ let us remember, in entering upon a new 
twelvemonth, that 


“He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


o> 


THE POST-OFFICE. 

It is a remarkable fact that the number of let- 
ters sent and received through the post-office 
doubles in every ten years. During the year 
which ended on the 30th of June last, the num- 
ber of postage stamps sold was almost 619,000,- 
000. During the year 1866-7, nine years earlier, 
the number was 371,000,000, so that the sale of 
stamps very nearly doubled in nine years. 

In the earlier year, 61,000,000 stamped envel- 
opes were sold; last year there were 147,000,000. 
Less than 2,000,000 of newspaper wrappers were 
sold in 1866-7; while last year more than 18,00,- 
000 were disposed of. 

During this period postal cards have been in- 
troduced, and more than 150,000,000 of these 
cards were sold in the last twelve months, of 
which we have a report. 

The whole receipts for postage in the year 
ended June 30, 1867, were only $13,400,000. 





As we indulge in our retrospect and prospect, 


King’s mother, ex-Queen Isabella, ruled, is far| empire, he is an exile from the land where he | Last year they were over $26,900,000. As the 


less so than those which have been adopted from 
time to time since the revolution of 1868. 


| once dwelt in such luxury and splendor, and has | rate of postage has been reduced in the mean- 





only hopes of future greatness to feed upon. time, it is fair to say that the use of the mails 
France has held the first general election un-} Short as his life has been, the young Prince 
der the Republican Constitution, resulting in a| has seen many stirring events, and undergone 
strong majority in the Chamber of Deputies in many vicissitudes, 


has really more than doubled in nine years. 
| If each postage stamp represented a separate 
| letter, paper, or package, sent through the post, 
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it would appear that the enormous number of | 
1,049,797,507 pieces were handled during last , 
year by the post-office clerks of the country. 
But as many articles require more than one 
stamp, it is not likely that more than 900,000,000 
pieces were sent through the mail. 

When we remember that even this number 
would be an average of more than twenty pieces 
a year for every man, woman and child in the 
land, we can appreciate the extensive use that is 
made of the post-office. 


—_ 


ARE BOTH TRUE? 

“Js there anything whereof it may be said, See 
this is new?”’ This question of the Preacher was 
recalled by reading of the remarkable presence of 
mind once displayed by Sir Thomas More, the Lord 

hancellor whom Henry VIII. beheaded. The in- 
cident is thus told by Aubrey, an English antiqua- 
rian: 

It happened, one day, that a mad Tom of Bedlam 
cane up to Sir Thomas, as he was contemplating, as 

was his custom, on the leads of the gate-house of 
his palace at Chelsea, and had a mind to have 
thrown him from the battlements, crying, “Leap, 
Tom, leap!” 

The Chancellor was in his gown, and, besides, was 
old, and unable to struggle with sucha strong fel- 
low. He had a little doz with him. 

“Now,” said he, “let us first throw the dog down, 
and see what sport that will be.’ 

So the dog was thrown over. “Is not this fine 
sport ?”” s said his lordship. “Let us fetch him up 
and try it again. 

As the m: adman was going down, my lord fastened 
the door and called for help. 


Now this story is at least two hundred years old, 
but we have a similar one told of a keeper at the 
Hartford Insane Asylum. One day the keeper was 
upon the roof of the asylum with an insane patient, 
who was thought to have nearly recovered his rea- 
son. Suddenly the patient, seized by one of those 
fits of insanity, which, without warning, take con- 
trol of the insane, said to the keeper, “See those 
men in the garden. Let us jump down and astonish 
them!’ And the insane man, a giant in strength, 
laid hold of the keeper’s arm. 

With admirable coolness, the keeper replied, 
“Pshaw! any fool can jump down. Let us go down 
and jump wp. That will astonish them.” 

“Come, let us!’ joyfully responded the patient; | 
and going down, he was placed in confinement. 

Now, did both these incidents occur, or is the | 
Hartford anecdote merely the old English story in a 
modern dress? May it be said of the modern inci- 
dent, “It hath been already of old time, which was 
before us.” 





A FRIGHTENED FRENCHMAN, 


Mr. Ticknor, in one of his letters from Europe, 
tells of 2 Frenchman who was invited to a great 
dinner in Amsterdam. A dyke, with high walls, 
connects the city with the main land. On the dyke 
is the public road, which is lower than the surround- 
ing sea, and when the waves in a storm dash over 
the dyke, strangers have a natural feeling of inse- 
curity. The Frenchman happened to cross the dyke 
in a storm on the day of the dinner, and was so 
frightened that when he reached the main land he 
dared not return. He sent back an excuse to his 
host, saying that the water was breaking over the 
dyke, and Amsterdam could not exist two days 
longer, 

A similar story is told of some Philadelphia alder- 
men, invited to be present at the opening of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, from Cumberland to 
Wheeling. The track in many places lay so near the 
edge of high precipices that the aldermen were 
frightened, and would not return over the same 
road. They preferred a longer and slower route by 
way of Pittsburg, than the one they had passed over 
and thought so full of peril. 





+> 
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THE GIANT PLANETS, 

In a recent lecture, Mr. Proctor, the astronomer, 
taking for his theme “The Giant Planets,” dis- 
coursed on Jupiter, Uranus and Neptune. The 
name, “Giant Planets,” is quite appropriate. For 
the size of Jupiter is so great that it would take 
1,300 globes the size of our earth to make one world 
as large as the giant planet. The diameter of Saturn 
is nine times greater than that of the earth, and that 
of both Uranus and Neptune is four times greater. 

Mr. Proctor said that the giant planets‘are not in 


“Well, Mr. Nolte,’ said the aid-de-camp, pleas- 
antly, “if this is your cotton, you at least will not 
think it any hardship to defend it.” 


<> 
we 





AN AFFECTING SCENE IN BULGARIA, 
We do not know if the following should strictly 
be called an illustration of the forgiving spirit of 
the abused Christians of the East, as a recent cor- 
respondent represents it, But his picture of their 
touching devotions shows at least how sorrow, alike 
from natural misfortune and from direct wrong, 
drives its sufferers to the feet of the only Friend: 


Bazardjik we did not find wholly destroyed. It 
was amixed town,and only the C hristian part had 
been burnt,—about four hundred and eighty houses 
in all. We rode straight to the church, where a 
strange and impressive spectacle awaited us. The 
church was in ruins, and the floor was covered with 
the stones and tiles of the fallen roof. 

We had been occupied with so many things while 
travelling about in this way, that we kept very little 
account of time, and the days yoy by without 
our naming them. I am afraid that, if the truth 
were told, more than one Sunday came and went 
without a single one of our par ty remembering it, 
and I, for one, am obliged to confess that it never 
occurred to me that this particular day was the Sab- 
bath, until I came in sight of the churchyard. 

There I was suddenly and unexpectedly reminded 
of it. Standing there bare-headed, in the sunshine, 
was an old man—a pez asant—reading prayers froma 
book, aud around him, kneeling among the graves, 
a crowd of people, who gave the responses in a unit- 
ed voice that rose and swelled on the air, and died 
away in a mournful strain, almost like a funeral 
wail. The voice of the old man was shrill, broken 
and tearful; that of the people round, full and har- 
monious, but inexpressibly sad, mournful, full of 
tears. It was as though all the sorrows, all’ the suf- 
ferings, all the wrongs of this downtrodden and 
God-fearing people had taken voice, had turned in- 
to prayer,—into a piteous appeal to Heaven for 
mercy. 





CAN ONE MAN “MEET’’? 

The Court of Appeal, England, has recently decid- 
ed a case wherein the point was, Can one man 
“meet”? The action was brought for the amount 
of acall upon certain shares, which call was made at 
a meeting duly convened of 2 company transacting 
business. Proper notice-had been given, under the 
rules, of a meeting to be held, and on the day at the 
time appointed only one share-holder attended. 
Unmoved by the awful solitude of the board-room, 
he took the chair and passed several resolutions, in- 
cluding a call of four shillings six pence per share 
upon the capital of the company, and ending with a 
vote of thanks to the chairman. In the lower court, 
the judges held that, as the meeting was properly 
convened, and as there was no provision for a “quo- 
rum” in the rules,a resolution passed by a single 
share-holder was valid. The Pall Mall Gazette thus 
reports the final decision: 

This decision, however, has been reversed by the 
Appeal Court, after an interesting and ingenious ar- 
gument, in which the counsel for the respondent 
contended that the word was used in the act ina 
technical and not a popular sense, and that one 
share-holder therefore could “meet.’’ The court, 
however, ruled that the word must be taken in its 
usual signification, and that therefore the call was 
invalid. This seems to be good sense ; for it appears 
to be as impossible for one share- holder to meet as 
for a judge sitting at nisi prius to “concur.” Be- 
sides, it is ety: mologically impossible for one man to 
form a “quorum.” He can never form more than a 
“cujus.” 

<cissiancraniacaiigleiip ce 
CHILDREN AND MOLASSES, 


Children and flies are alike attracted by a molasses 
hogshead. An English poet speaks of those 


“Sweet, childish days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 





To many readers the descriptive word “sweet” 
will recall the days when they were not so fond of 
the “sweet food of sweetly uttered knowledge” as 
of the more materialized sweets. In such this inci- 
dent from the Halifax Chronicle will awaken sweet 
reminiscences: 

A number of children were busily engaged licking 
the interior of a molasses puncheon, when two mis- 
chievous boys came along {and turned it over, im- 

risoning the children under it. A gentleman 

heard their cries, and, turning the puncheon up, re- 
leased them. He counted nine of them, all brown 
and sticky, but apparently not hurt. 

“Ho, Johnny!” cried a young New York “wharf- 
rat,”’ frantic with joy, “get all the boys you can, get 
all the shingles you can, and run as fast as you can; 
there’s a hogshead of molasses busted !’’ 

What cared that sweet boy for “the fairy tales of 
science and the long result of time?” 





+ 





the same condition as the earth, but are bodies in 
an entirely different stage of planetary life. 
fact, they are very young planets, glowing with in- 
tense heat, and preparing, perhaps, to become one 
day abodes of life. 
are not adapted for life, yet Mr. Proctor thinks that 
the satellites round Jupiter may be suitable abodes 
for living creatures, whose sun is the planet itself. 





———_ +e 
DEFENDING ONE’S COTTON. 
Among the volunteers who joined Jackson’s army 
to defend New Orleans was a merchant of that city 
named Nolte. 
he was willing to risk his life, but not his property, | 
for the defence of the city. It was decided to use 
cotton bales as entrenchments, and a quantity be- 
longing to Nolte was first taken from a vessel in the 
stream, Mr. Nolte soon recognized, from the marks 
onthe bales, his property. He complained to one 
of Jackson’s aid-de-camps, declaring it to be an ont- 
Tage to take his cotton, which was of the best quali- 
ty and already shipped, when there was plenty of a 
much cheaper sort to be had on the plantations. 





In | 


But, though the giant planets | 


His patriotism had its limitations; 


RUDE WIT. 

Our English ancestors were very rude, and seldom 
ruled their tongues. Duels were common, because 
witty men would Iampoon dull men, whose only 
method of retorting was to crack the wit’s head. 
Even at a late day, Daniel O'Connell, the great Irish 
leader, was permitted to call Sir Robert Peel, in the 
House of Commons, “the despicable son of a spin- 
ning jenny,” referring to the fact that his maternal 
grandfather, Arkwright, invented the spinning jen- 
ny. The insult led to a duel. Says the Cornhill 
Magazine, referring to those rude days: 
Perhaps one of the most cruel things ever said 
was contained in Foote’s advice to the Duke of Nor- 
| folk of that day. Ona masquerade night, his Grace 


consulted the famous actor as to what character he 
should appear in. 


new character—go sober.’ 
It should be remembered, however, that to be 


teenth century. Water-drinkers in that generation 





word which still carries reproach with it; thongh, in 
truth, a man who should drink nothing but milk 


“Don’t go disguised,” said Foote, “but assume a 


drunk was hardly thought discreditable in the eigh- 


were designated, not teetotalers, but milksops,—a 


aman who drank frequently of gunpowder tea,—to 
leave whiskey out of the question. 

It was the successor of the Duke of Norfolk in 
question who consulted Abernethy for some ailment, 
and was asked whether he had ever tried the remedy 
of a clean shirt. 


+> 
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THE VINTNER’S COUNSEL, 
The Chicago Journal tells this incident as a warn- 
ing to young men who think they would like to be 
artists: 


A rural vintner once boarded a rising young artist 
at his country inn, and took his board out in por- 
traits at five dollars apiece. A year or two after- 
ward, the landlord found the artist in the city paint- 
ing portraits. 

“James,” said the old man, “what do you get for 
pictures now?” 

“Thirty dollars,” was the reply. 

“Ah! and how many can you paint a week?” 
“Two,” said truthful James. 

The old man, after a slight mental wrestle, ex- 
claimed, “Sixty dollars a week—two hundred and 
forty dollars a month! Now, James, if you can be 
very careful and save your money, you'll soon be 
able to leave painting and go into some respectable 
business.’ 

This artist was James Beard, and he says that he 
has often been sorry that he didn’t take the old 
man’s advice in a business point of view. 





———_+or—__—— | 
A GOOD PRACTICAL JOKE. 
We are opposed upon principle to practical jokes, 
but we recently read, in the Havana (N. Y.) Journal 
of one which, as it was designed to protect animal 
life, should not be condemned: 


A Chemung County farmer, a member of the El- 
mira Farmers’ Club, had been bothered by hunters 
from the city, who entered his woods and slaugh- | 
tered the squirrels. One day, he took two or three 
squirrels to a taxidermist, “and had them stuffed. 
He then nailed them fast tothe limbs of trees in the 
woods, in such a way that they could be easily dis- 
covered by the hunters. 

How much powder and lead has been wasted on 
those squirrels it is impossible to tell, but many a | 
good marksman has wondered why he could not bag | 
the game. The old farmer has doubtless enjoyed | 
many a hearty laugh at the discomfiture of the | 
hunters. | 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- | 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, | 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address, 





A SPECIAL OFFER 


TO ALL USING OUR BRACKET SAW. 





Glove Box, made from one of the new design 
offered below. 
On the receipt of 25 cents we will send— 
15 New and Elegant Designs. 
1 Sheet of Impression Paper. 
12 Selected German Saw Blades 


All who use our Bracket Saw will do well to avail them- 
selves of this special offer at once. 


In ordering, say “Special Offer.” 


PERRY MASON & CO, 








THE IMPROVED CENTENNIAL 
BRACKET SAW, only $4 50. 





This Foot-Power Jig Saw, invented by Shipman & 
Binder, has met with deserving success. First, It is 
cheap, yet practical. Second, It gives satisfaction. With 
it a great amount of good work can be done, 

The Saw stands thirty-six inches from the top of the 
frame to the floor. It swings sixteen inches in its clear, 
and will make 650 strokes per minute, It will hold firmly 
blades from No. 0 to 10. We will send this Saw to any 
address, with twenty-five designs and four Saw Blades, on 
receipt of $450. Send all orders to 

Send stamp for circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Yonth’s Companion Office, t 





would be stronger, both in nerve and muscle, than 


41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 


' ly), devoted to Literature, Romance, Usetul 


| send it four months on trial for only ¢ 
| MeLerro copy for stump. 


Sore Throat, Cough, Cold, and similar trou- 
bles, if suffered to progress, result in serious pulmonary 


affections, oftentimes incurable. ‘Brown's Bronchial 


Troches’’ reach directly the seat of the disease, and give 
almost instant relief. 
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gantly printed in different styles of type, and the pack 
Sill also contain 25 Blank Bristol and 25 Scroll Cards, to- 
gether with 16 White Bristol, neatly printed in your name. 
Please send two 3c stamps for mailing. Price list and 
Te rms to Agents sent with eac h Pack. 
so 


— iene . GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 
5,000 { AGENTS WANTED for tho 
CHARLEY ROSS. 


Written by his Father. A complete account of 
this most mysterious abduction and exciting 
search, Wiih fac-simile letters and illustrations. Out- 

sells all other books. One agent took 50 orders in one 
day. ‘Terms liberal. Also Agents wanted on our MAG- 
NIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES. With Invaluable Ilus- 
trated Aids and Superb Bindings. Address, Jonn FE. 

PoTTE & Co., » Publishers, Philadelphia. 


GET THE 
Young Americz a re the best 
resses from §2 to $ The Centen- 

ial! Just the ies for Boys! $2. 
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Il. Catalogue to D. W. WATSON, 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 
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16 Photographic Views of Places of interest in 
W: ishington, with an elaborate description, put u 
in a neat case, and sent post-paid to any address for st. 
Agents wi anted. C.M. Halfred, Box 439,Washington. D.C. 
FANCY WOODS 
For Bracket and Fret Sawing. We have a full assortment 
of all kinds of woods for the above work. Prices low. 
Send for Price List. Free. 
Clark & Smith, Cor. Beverly. & Trav erse Sts.,Boston, Mass. 





STOVE POLISH 


‘er Beauty of Fetish Saving Labor, Clean- 
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MO. BRO Prov’ rs, Canton, Mass. 


4 i Gace “HARD TIMES” PAPER. The 
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Cricket on the Hearth, 


a mammoth 16-page Illustrated paper (size Harper's Week- 
Knowledge, 
Amusement, ete.,ete. Only $1 per year, with choice of 
three premiums: the large and beautiful chromo, “Yes or 
No?” any book by Charles Dickens, or a Box of Station- 
ery; paper without premium, 75 cents per year. We also 
25 cents. 
Agents wanted, Address F. 
LUPTON & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 


“MAILED | WHO'S YOUR 
POST-PAID | | SWEETHEART? 


Alice Le Vrai’s Society Story for 
the Times. SLA py be read by 
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Book. Sent Octs. Mercan- 
| tile Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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trick— { toa person to open and & 

pond needle fo stabs their finger every time. 
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adjustable leads. 1 Eureka Camera, shows persons or ob- 
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mense serpent. 1 Centennial Badge, beautiful designs. 
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Box 4614. 9 Ann Street, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


I 


For us the faded year has brought 
ts bloom and harvest glory; 
To us, through varying seasons, taught 
The truths of Gospel story 
And still goes on the endless song 
Of gladness and thanksgiving 
To Thee, to whom all years belong, 
To thee, the ever-living. 





Il. 
The year brings joy to every lip 
And kindlier warinth of greeting, } 
And ina fuller fellowship, 
Each heart to heart is beating. 
And for this day and for this hour, 
We bring our glad thanksgiving 
To Thee, the source of gracious power, 
To thee, the ever-living. 





Iif. 

We oft have sung with joy-crowned brow 
Of mer new upspringing, 

And some who joined our songs are now 
Amid the angels singing. 

Sut friends below and friends above, 
Unite their glad thanksgiving, 

To Thee, whom all thy children love, 
To thee, the ever-living. 





IV. 

Thy power in prayer we oft have felt, 

Thy sympathy most tender, 
And seemed to feel as we have knelt, 

Thy spirit’s unveiled splendor. 
And for these joys of paradise, 

We bring our glad thanksgiving 
To Thee, who every good supplies, 

To thee, the ever-living. 

Vv. 

So may we join from year to year, 

Thy goodness praising, singing, 
Till, in thy presence, we shall hear 

Sweet bells of glory ringing. 
And there again our hearts shall raise 

The anthem of thanksgiving 
To Thee, in more exalted praise, 

To thee, the ever-living. 

Il, HW. BeTTeERWORTH. 
————_ tor ene 


For the Companion, 


A BOY’S CAREER. 


“A pebble in the streamlet scant 
Has turned the course of many a river,” 





and the reading of a single bad book has un- 
doubtedly decided the destiny of many a boy | 
forever. Circumstances indicate that the tragic 
end of young Philip Spencer, one of the alleged 
mutineers of the United States brig Somers, was 
traceable to such 2 beginning. 

If there is reason in the saying that he is to 


be pitied who grows up without knowing the} 


advantage of poverty, Philip Spencer is to be 
pitied. He never knew a necessary self-denial, 
Ilis family was rich and fashionable; his father 
was a busy public man, of great political emi- 
nence, and little pains or watchfulness was given 
to the moral training of the active boy. He did | 
what he liked, and had what he liked, and from | 
the time he was old enough to interest himself | 
in books, he read what he liked. | 

Kept at school almost from infaney, he entered 
college at an age when most boys are just begin- | 
ning their preparatory studies. There his un- 
formed character rapidly developed the fruits of | 
parental neglect and loose example. 

Accustomed to wine at his father’s table, and 
indulged with all kinds of unhealthy mental | 
stimulants, he spent a large part of his time in | 
social or solitary dissipation, and, though plenti- | 
fully supplied with money from home, his con- | 
tinual waste and want of it led him more than | 
once to obtain it of friends by false pretences. | 

His favorite volume was “The Pirate's Own | 
Book.”’ Its narratives of wild adventure capti- | 
vated his young fancy, and its bloody details of | 
roving violence and lawless daring held his mind 
with a fatal fascination. 

His whole life and behavior took the complex 
ion of his reading, and when his short and prof- 
itless college course came suddenly to an end, he 
went to sea. | 


| 
| 
| 


His father, being then Secretary of War, pro-( 
cured him a midshipman’s berth in the navy. | 
But his restless spirit could not bear discipline. | 

Bvidence soon appeared that the young man | 
was fomenting mutiny. A list of names, written 
in Greek letters, was found upon him, which, | 
with some further suspicious discoveries, served | 
to convict him and several others of plotting to | 
seize the ship, and commence a career of piracy. 

The vicious longings begotten in the boy from 
the exciting stories of the ‘‘Pirate’s Own Book” | 
had almost been realized. He and his confed- | 
erates were court-martialled and condemned to | 
die. When told his sentence, Philip at first 
could not believe it; then he broke down, and | 
cried, “It will kill my mother! It will kill my 
mother!" 


He spent the single hour of life allowed to him 


not have given then for the 
; peaceful mind that habits of pure reading and 
| of pious thought bestow! 


| stirring drum 

















What would he 
uncorrupted and 


in perusing the prayer-book, 


We drop a tear over the fate of Philip Spencer, 
hung, at the age of nineteen, at the yard-arm of 
a man-of-war. His captain was hasty, and 
should have brought the young culprit home for 


a fuller trial; but at sea there was no one to in- 
terfere with the officer’s will. Whatever the! 


end might have been, the sad story repeats the 
old truth, “As we sow, so we must reap.” 


+> 
+r 





ANECDOTES OF DRUMMERS. 


Drums and fifes are probably the most an- 
cient, as they are the most familiar, of our mu- 
sical instruments. It is a fact, as every soldier 
knows, that on the line of march, it is easier for 
the men to keep step to the lively tones of the 


| “ear-piercing fife’? and the roll of ‘‘the spirit- 


than to follow a brass band, 
which cannot be distinctly heard farther than 
half{the length of aregiment. Chambers's Jour- 
nal tells two anecdotes, which show that, though 
the drummers may hold the lowest rank in the 
British army, yet their heroism equals that of the 
highest. 

In one of the battles of the Peninsula war, a 
drummer, whose name and corps have both been 
unfortunately lost to history, having wandered 
from his regiment, was taken prisoner by the 
French, and brought before Napoleon as a spy. 

Bonaparte frowned heavily upon his prisoner 


as he demanded of him his rank in the British | 


army. On being told it was that of a drummer, 
the Emperor, to test the truth of the reply, caused 
a drum to be brought, and requested his prisoner 
to beat ‘the charge!”’ 


The drummer's eyes sparkled with enthusi-| 
asm as he gave the terrible roll and rataplan de- | 


manded, 

“Now beat a retreat,’’ said Napoleon. 

“I cannot,” replied the drummer, proudly. 
“No such thing is known in the English army. 
We never retreat.” 

““Good!”’ exclaimed the Emperor. ‘‘You are 
a brave lad, and may rejoin your own army.” 

Then, turning to those near him, Napoleon 
gave directions that the drummer should be con- 
ducted back in safety to the English lines. 

Fortune is, however, a fickle jade, for at the 
battle of Waterloo this humble hero met with a 
sad death. He had been out with a body of 
skirmishers, who were suddenly attacked by 
cavalry and driven back on their supports. 

The latter formed square, and the earth shook 
beneath the feet of the advancing cuirassiers as 
they rode right up to the points of the bayonets. 
Beneath that rampart of steel lay the drummer, 
who had been too late to seek the shelter of the 
square. 

He was safe, however; and when the horse- 
men were driven back, he jumped merrily upon 
1is legs and shouted, ‘‘Hallo, comrades! here I 
am, safe enough!’’ These were the last words 
he ever uttered; for at that moment a round- 
shot carried his head off his shoulders. Such 
is the fortune of war. 

In the Crimea, on the evening of the day on 
which an vnsuecessful attack had been made 
upon the Redan, a drummer was observed to 
leave the shelter of the trenches with his can of 
tea in his hand, and in the midst of a fearful 
shower of shot and shell from the Russian bat- 
teries, he threaded his way among the wounded, 
giving a drink here and a drink there until his 
can was emptied. 

Then, flinging the empty can towards the ene- 


| my, with a gesture of defiance, he walked coolly 


back to his post. By the means of this timely 
assistance, some of the wounded were able to 
bear their sufferings until darkness enabled 
them to be rescued from death. 

The drummer boy who did this brave deed 
received the Victoria Cross from her Majesty’s 
own hand. 

_ +o 


THE CRIPPLE CURED. 


Jamie Johnston, a Scotch beggar, had, so re- 
port said, at some remote period and from some 
unknown cause, lost the use of his legs. Being 
poor and a cripple, Jamie lived on the parish, 
and was a welcomed guest, from his agreeable 
manners, among the farmers’ wives. He stayed 
at any farm as long as he pleased, and when he 
wished to visit another farm-house, was carried 
either in a cart or on the broad shoulders of a 
ploughman. A writer in the Scottish American 
tells, and he vouches for the narrative as a true 
story, how Jamie recovered the use of his legs: 

One day, two strong ploughmen, Raband Jock 
took upon themselves the burden and respon: 
bility of conveying Jamie from their own farm 
to another about a quarter of a mile distant. 


Hoisted on Rab’s back, Jamie was as proud as | 


an emperor, and he forthwith began to crow, 
and chuckle, and crack his jokes with the great- 
est good-will in the world. 

The ploughmen, being in haste, determined to 
take what they called a ‘“‘near cut’ through a 
certain park where a number of cattle were 
grazing. 

They were about half way through this park 
when the three were “struck all of a heap” by 
seeing a large, black, ferocious-looking bull 
coming up to them, lashing the air with his long 
tail, pawing and tearing the ground with his 
feet, moaning and roaring in a manner calculat- 
- to strike terror and dismay into the stoutest 
leart, 


THE YOUTH’S COMP 








“Oh! for guidness’ sake, Rab, rin wi’ a’ yer 
micht, and save me frae that brute!”’ cried Jamie. 

Rab ran accordingly as fast as he could, Jock 
helping him as best he might. Notwithstanding 
all their efforts, however, it was too evident the 
brute was fast gaining ground, and would soon 
overtake them. 

They were still a pretty long distance from the 
fence, and Rab was nigh falling to the ground 
exhausted with the weight of the unfortunate 
Jamie. 

“Jock, my guid frien’,’’ said that individual, 
‘could ye no stop behind a bit, and try an’ keep 
the beast back? Better ane should risk himsel’ 
than that the three o’ us should be killed. Rin, 
| Rab, rin, and save me at ony rate.” 
| Jock, instead of acting as Jamie desired, ran 
| away and left his friends to their fate. 

The bull was within a few yards of them when, 
to the infinite astonishment of the exhausted Rab, 
the lame man on his back sprang off, and mak- 
ing good use of the legs long supposed to be use- 
less, soon left the bull and his two friends far 
behind, leapt the fence with the agility of a 
‘“‘maukin,’’ and was out of danger and out of 
sight in the twinkling of an eyelid. 

The astonishment of Rab and Jock it would be 
impossible to describe. Forgetful of their pur- 
suer, they stood, rooted to the earth, and stared, 
with dilated eyes and open mouths, alternately 
at each other and at the rapidly-retreating figure 
of Jamie Johnston. 

The infuriated beast was likewise taken by 
surprise, and, instead of following up its advan- 
tage, stood still all at once and ‘“‘glowered,”’ 
amazed and ‘‘dumfounded’’-like, at the scene 
before it. 

As soon as the ploughmen were able to com- 
prehend how matters stood, they set 1 such a 
roar of laughter as startled the echoes of the dis- 
tant hills, and frightened the crows on a field in 
a neighboring county. 
| Itis needless to relate that Jamie Johnston 
| from that day was never again seen in the parish. 





KIDNAPPING IN ITALY. 


On the 4th of November, Mr. Forester Rose, 
an English gentleman and a member of a 
wealthy firm in Palermo, started in company 
with an elder brother to visit one of their sulphur 
mines. What happened to him is thus told: 


On alighting at the country station, one of 
them mounted his horse, in order to ride, with 
his clerk, to his destination, while the elder 
brother preferred to join one of the carriages in 

| which the other passengers in the train, to the 
|number of about a dozen, preceeded on their 
| journey. 

As Mr. Forester Rose rode away on horseback, 
he met two persons splendidly mounted, and 
dressed like Sicilian country gentlemen, who 
saluted him and passed on. A little further, he 
was stopped by two other men, standing with 
their horses in the road, who inquired his name 
and that of his attendant. 

The clerk gave his own name correctly, but a 
feigned name for his master. Mr. Rose, how- 
ever, was too much of an Englishman to endure 
disguise, and stated at once who he was. 

His bridle was immediately seized, and he was 
ordered to mount one of the horses held by the 
two brigands. He had no resource but to obey, 
the party being soon joined by the well-dressed 
country gentlemen whom he had passed earlier 
on the road. 

But though Mr. Rose had no means of resis- 
tance, he made one desperate effort to escape. 
He slid off his horse, and ran back as hard as he 
could, to join the carriages. The brigands pur- 
sued him, and shot at him as he ran; but he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the party of carriage travel- 
lers. 

Here he naturally thought himself safe; but 
the brigand chief rode into the midst of the 
party, and, presenting a double-barrelled pistol 
at the young man, he called on him to surrender 
at the peril of his life, and coolly observed to the 
group of travellers, “You must not find fault 
with us. You must blame the government, 
which, in so many years, has not been able to 
catch us, or to kill us.”’ 

Young Rose was forced to ride away with him, 
was taken back to the other brigands, and con- 
ducted along the high road, with the clerk, in 
the direction of Palermo. 

When within about three miles of the city, 
the clerk was sent home, with a warning that it 
would not be for his master’s advantage if the 
military were sent after the brigands, but that 
Mr. Rose would be well treated and would be 
sent back safe if the ransom demanded were 
paid for him. 

a 
WEIGHT OF THE BODY. 

There are few things so changeable as the 
weight of the human body. It is rarely the 
same for a few minutes together. The state of 
the weather and time of the year influence its 
weight, so that if one should sit on a-spring bal- 
ance for several days, he would see the index 
| continually rise and fall. A journal says: 


In summer we grow fatter than we are in win- 
| ter,—such is the general rule; yet most people 
| believe that hot weather makes us leaner. It is 

true we eat less and perspire more; these are 
| certainly two causes of loss; but, on the other 
| hand, we expend less to keep up the temperature 
| of the body, and moreover we drink more, and 
| our beverages possess the curious property of in- 
| creasing our fat. 
| Beer, and even pure water, are great fattening 
agents. Cattle reared for slaughter get a great 
deal to drink, which increases their bulk consid- 
erably; the tissues are gorged with liquid, and so 
, the weight increases, but the system is weakened. 
In winter, the organism has to be provided 
, With heat; we eat more, but also expend more to 





keep up the temperature of the body; then also 
we drink less, so that, on the whole, the loss is 
greater than the gain, and we grow lean. 

In short, we fatten when, under ordinary cir. 
cumstances, we burn more of the food we have 
taken, and we, therefore, in breathing, exhale 
carbonic acid in proportion. We begin to emit 
less of the latter in April; its amount diminishes 
considerably in July, August and September, 
and attains its minimum about the autumnal 
equinox. 

It then goes on increasing from October, and 
we begin to lose the substance gained during the 
summer. From December to March we remain 
nearly stationary. To conclude, as we consume 
less in summer than in winter, all other cireum- 
stances remaining the same, we are heavier in 
hot weather than we are in winter. 





BEAUTY AND THE STUDENTS. 
True politeness is not gallantry merely. For 
that is the expression of politeness towards 
women, which too often is restricted in its exhi- 
bition to women of beauty or social position. 
True politeness knows nothing of sex or age, ex- 
cept that to old age it also exhibits reverence 
True politeness is true kindness kindly expressed 
With this explanation of politeness, the reader 
may learn a lesson from this English story: 


Term was over. The coach was full of young 
Oxonians, returning to their respective colleges. 
The morning was cold, wet and miserable, when 
a well-appointed ‘‘drag’’ drove up to the “White 
Horse Cellar,” Piccadilly. 

‘Have you room for one inside?’ asked as 
pretty a girl as you would wish to see on a sum- 
mer’s day, of the coachman. 

“What a beauty!”’ exclaimed one. ‘Quite 
lovely!’’ saidanother. ‘Perfect!’ lisped a third. 

“Quite full, miss, inside and out,” replied the 
coachman. 

“Surely you can make room for one,’’ perse- 
vered the fair one. 

“Quite impossible, without the young gentle- 
men’s consent.”’ 

“Lots of room!” cried the young men; ‘we 
are not very large; we can manage to take one 
more.” 

“If the gentlemen consent,” replied the driver, 
“T can have no objection.” 

“We agree,’’ said the inside quartet. 

“All right,”” responded the coachman. 

The fare was paid, and the guard proceeded to 
open the door, and let down the steps. 

-“‘Now, miss, if you please; we are behind ow 
time,’’ said the coachman. 

“Come along, grandfather,’’ cried the damsel, 
addressing a most respectable-looking, portly, 
elderly man; ‘‘the money is paid, get in, and be 
sure you thank the young gentleman;’ at the 
same time suiting the action to the word, and, 
with a smile, assisting her respected grandfather 
into the coach. 

“Sorry to incommode you,” replied the old 
gentleman; “I hope you won't object to have 
both windows up; I’m sadly troubled with a 
cough.” 

At this moment, “Allright; sit fast!” was 
heard, and the ‘Defiance’ rattled away, best 
pace, drowning the voices of the astonished 
young collegians. 


’ 





+ 
ROMAN LUXURY. 

All students of history learn something of the 
“decline and fall’ of Rome, and that her luxu- 
riousness was the chief cause of her bankruptcy 
and ruin. But the astonishing and reckless 
prodigality with which the fashionable people of 
the last days of the Empire spent money to add 
to their pleasures can hardly be imagined with- 
out seeing the details. Their extravagance in 
ornaments, dresses, sumptuous living, and rich 
furniture, surpassed all the display of modern 
nations. 


The palace of Nero glittered with gold and 
jewels. Perfumes and flowers were showered 
from ivory ceilings. The halls of #liogabulus 
were hung with cloth and gold, enriched with 
jewels. His beds were silver, and his tables of 
gold. Tiberius gave a million of sesterces fora 
picture for his bed-room. A banquet dish of 
Deesillus weighed five hundred pounds silver. 

The art of using metals and cutting precious 
stones surpassed anything known at the present 
day. : 

In cookery, and in the decoration of houses in 
social entertainments, the Romans were remark- 
able. The anosaic, signet rings, cameos, brace- 
lets, bronzes, vases, couches, banqueting tables, 
lamps, chariots, colored glass, gilding, mirrors, 
mattresses, cosmetics, perfumes, hair dyes, silk 
ribbons, potteries, all exhibit great elegance and 
beauty. The tables of thuga root and Delian 
bronze were as expensive as the sideboards of 
Spanish walnut, so much admired in the Great 
Exhibition at London. 

Wood and ivory were carved as exquisitely as 
in Japan or China. Mirrors were made of pol- 
ished silver. : 

The Roman grandees rode in gilded chariots, 
bathed in marble baths, dined on golden plate, 
drank from crystal cups, slept on beds of down, 
reclined on Inxurions couches, wore embroidered 
robes, and were adorned with precious stones. 

They ransacked the earth and the seas for 
rare dishes for their banquets, and ornamented 
their houses with carpets from Babylon, onyx 
cups from Bythinia, marbles from Numidia, 
bronzes from Corinth, statues from Athens,— 
whatever, in short, was precious or curious 1D 
the most distant countries. , 

The Inxuries of the bath almost exceed belief, 
and on the walls were magnificent frescoes an 
paintings, exhibiting an inexhanstive productive 





ness in landscape and mythological scenes. 
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! over one eye, took his papa’s cane, and started 
out, pausing at the kitchen door to say,— 

| “Pm going visiting. Aren’t you glad, Jane?’ 

His first call was at the minister's, and the 

minister’s wife was so kind and merry, and gave 

| him such a nice frosted cake, that Robin thought 

| visiting in this way fine fun. 

| Then he called at the Pendergast cottage. 
The Miss Pendergasts were rather anxious when- 
ever Robin Slater came in sight, and Miss Phe- 
mie shut the three cats into the closet, and Miss 

| Minty put the ink-bottle and the glass lamp on 


y 


es 
(GHILDRENS 





COLUMN) 
For the Companion. 
NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 





or 








When Tom and Fred had gone to bed, | top of the clock, before they let him in. 
Bem ih nso _ | “Wish you Happy New Year!’ said Rob, 
“ $ gay, New ars ay, 6éy> . . . 

y ie pital Avo adataee. |promptly. “Ill give you half this cake, Miss 


They thought they would remember. 
“We'll dress up nice, at any price— 

What we don't own we’ll borrow— 
And make a call on each and all 

The girls we know, to-morrow!” 


| Minty, and your sister can have a bite of the 
nice Christmas at 


| other half. Did you have a 
your honse?” 
| 


And so they went, on fun intent, 
To do their New Year's duty; 
Kid gloves and cane, they thought would gain | 
A smile from every beauty! 
They stopped before a handsome door 
Where dwelt a little maiden, 
Resolved to make an entrance fine, 
With all their graces laden! 














They rang the bell, and sent their cards, 
To madame’s little daughter, 

When, sad mishap! off tlew Tom’s cap, 
Into a pool of water! 

In eager haste, no time to waste, 
They both resolved to win it! 

The pond was cold,—but I am told, 
That both boys tumbled in it! 


In this strange plight, they thought of flight, 
But smiling on them sweetly, 
A little face decides the case, 
And they are canght completely! 
“My dear Miss Bell, I hope you’re well, 
*Tis such delightful weather, 
We came to call, but met a fall, 
And both went down together! 





“You dear lamb!”’ said Miss Minty, accepting 
the cake. “Yes, Christmas was pleasant, and 
sister made the cats a chicken-pie.”’ 

Miss Phemie looked over her spectacles. 

“Robin Slater, did your ma tell you to come? 
—because you've one red stocking and one blue 
one, and [ think you’ve run away.” 

*“Hm!”’ said Rob, “I should think you hadn’t 
| been making resolves to be good, and polite to 
| folks, Miss Pendergast. I was going to wish 

Happy New Year to the cats, but I will go now.”’ 
He was really afraid Miss Phemie would take 
| him home; so he ran off, and feeling ashamed 


“1f you'll allow, we'll go home now, 
And call to see you after” 
Whate’er it cost, that speech was lost, 
As were they all—in laughter! 
Two little boys, without much noise, 
Crept slyly home that morning, 
Resolved that luckless New Year's fall 
Should be to them a warning! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 








o | about his stockings, he turned to a part of the 
For the Companion, 


ROB’S NEW YEAR’S VISITS. 


| village where he was not so well acquainted. 
And there he came upon a group of larger boys 
sliding and skating on the ice by the roadside. 
‘Hallo, mixed legs!’’ cried one of them. 
“That isn’t my name,”’ said Rob; “but I wish 
you a Happy New Year all the same. [ should 
like to slide on your sled.”’ 
“You’re a cool little chap,” said the boy. 
“Get on, then.”’ 
So Robin stuck his cane up in the snow, and 
began a frolic. The boys were rather rough, 
| and their talk was rude, so he had an uneasy 
| idea his mamma would not be well pleased to 
| see him in their company; but it was such fun 
= | to be whisked about on the ice that he smoth- 
~ | ered all disagreeable thoughts. 
Presently, Mr. and Slater, riding by, saw a 
| little red leg and a blue leg sticking out of a 
| snowdrift, while some familiar striped mittens 
| struggled wildly below them. 
| “Why, papa!’”’ gasped Rob, as he was picked 
“Ho, hum!” yawned Robin Slater, “Christ-| Up suddenly, all snowy and tumbled. 
mas is all eaten up and played up, and I’'ve| ‘‘Why, Robin!”’ said papa. 
broken my box of soldiers to pieces. And now| Then nobody made any more remarks until 
there isn’t anything more coming.” | home was reached, when mamma said,— 
“Why, yes, Robbie,” said Merry Fanshawe, | “Didn't I tell you to change your stockings, 
who heard this doleful speech, “New Year's | when I went out?” 
day is coming now.”” “T did change one,” said Rob; “and then New 
“What's that?’ grumbled Robbie, who hay-| Year’s Day made me forget. Besides, you al- 
ing eaten a great deal of candy and played all} most said I might go visiting to-day.” 
the time for the last three days, felt rather un-| “Almost is not quite,” said mamma. ‘‘Sup- 
comfortable and a trifle cross. | pose I tie you with this cord to the sofa, to keep 
“Why, it’s the first day of the year, and peo-| You from running away again.” 
ple resolve to be good, you know, and think| Robin did not like this, but he had to submit. 
over what they ought todo. And the gentlemen, While he was a prisoner thus, Merry Fanshawe 
g0 and call on all the ladies they know.” came in. 
“Boys, too?” asked Rob. “What are you doing, Robbie?” he said. 
“T don’t know; I suppose they can if they| “Making New Year's Day resolves, and con- 
want to,” said Merry. cluding I better be gooder, and I don’t like it so 
Rob took a sudden interest in the subject of ; Well as Christmas,” answered Robin, very sob- 
New Year’s visits, of which he had never heard | erly. c. A, G, 
before, and questioned his mother about them. 
“Can I go and call on people too?” he coaxed. 
“Perhaps so; I'll see,’’ said mamma. A STRANGE PET. 
Parad > ae she did see, for on mee} I once knew a lady to become very much at- 
ime st _ 1e — all about Rob’s question, | tached toa pet woodchuck. 
thle ter “Ai ere gs with papa, leaving the | She saved his life when he was a wee baby, 
hae y An F lis ag? ah as | named him Chusey, and found him as playful 
m cite, t ropped his whip, and stood | — — as a kitten. ; ; 
“There, ty level 1 i! e grew to show a good deal of intelligence. 
Pa a - era most said I might goand | When his mistress was at work about house, he 
alls, and now she’s gone off! Spect I/ would take the hem of her dress in his teeth and 











2 
or 


For the Companion. 





to make Chusey stop his play; he would go away 
with his eyes upon her face, and did she smile, 
or appear to relent in the least, like a spoiled | 
child, he would again commence the sport. 


She was often obliged to speak very decidedly | 


H. M. H. 
a 


For the Companion. 
MY PIOTURB. 
There hangs a picture on my wall, 
A very simple one, 
A head from which the long locks fall, 
The color of the sun. 
The dress is blue, with lighter knot 
Tied loose below the chin; 
And, all in all, it is the spot 
My thoughts most centre in. 


The sunshine flickers on the frame 
And loves to linger there, 

Perhaps, because it has the same 
Bright hues as has her hair. 

Thang the ground-pine’s feathery vine, 
Woods-fragrant, for a wreath 

About it; and have many a time 
Placed violets underneath. 


Why do I love a picture so? 
Only a painted face 

That cannot smile, nor talk, nor grow, 
But always from one place 

Looks at me with the same sweet eyes? 
Because, with all my heart 

I love the little girl herself, 
And we are far apart. 








— 
For the Companion. 
THE SAW MAN. 


When Johnny was out in the country this 
summer, happier than any king, among the 
chickens and the calves, the hay and the clover, 
he one day grew tired of swinging, teetering and 
climbing, and ran into the workshop after his 
grandpa, 

“What you doing, grandpa?’ he asked. 
“Mending my rake.”’ 

Johnny watched him with great interest, and 
presently the rake was mended and hung up 
Then grandpa took a piece of pine and began 
whittling. 

‘‘What you doing now, grandpa?” 
“You'll see, by-and-by.”’ 

Grandpa whittled away at the pine 
stick, till it looked like this picture, and 
then he laid it down. It was about ten 
inches long and about two inches wide, 
and there were three holes bored in it. 
“Ts it a dollie?’’ asked Johnny. 
“You'll see, by-and-by,’’ said grand- 
pa, and then he took up a longer stick 
and began to whittle again. He whittled away 
until the stick looked like this second pict- 
ure, and was about eighteen inches long 
| and not very wide. There were three holes | 
ol =6bored in this, also. | 

Then grandpa took up some bits of wood | 
and whittled out three little bits of round | 
sticks like the rounds of a ladder. Johnny | 
could possibly not imagine what it was all 
oF §6going to be. 

Grandpa now inserted the three rounds in | 
the corresponding holes of each stick, so 
that the whole thing held firmly together. 
Next he tied a stout string round one of the 
lower notches and suspended from it a good- 
sized stone, weighing about three-quarters 
of a pound. 

‘Now do you know what it is?’ asked 
grandpa. 

Johnny shook his head and laughed. 
great hopes that, whatever 
him. 

Grandpa then took it into 
the house and set it on a ta- 
ble, where it stood, and as 
he pushed it gently it swung 
without falling off, and 
really looked as if it meant 
business and would saw in- 
to the table. 

“There, that’sasaw-man, 
Johnny,” grandpa said, 
‘just like what I used to 
make for my little boys.” 

“Ts itmine?’”’ asked John- 
ny. 

“Yes, it’s yours.” 

O, how that saw-man had 
to work after that; he had to swing and saw, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
Take the letters diagonally from left to right, and 


you will find a holiday. 


WORDS ACROSS. 
My first we welcome once a year; 
My next, a generous trait, held dear; 
My third, from Cupid's power is seen; 
My fourth a gem of golden green. 
My fifth is one who went before, 
My sixth reveal a hidden lore ; 
My seventh, brave schemes, by land or sea; 
Time spent my eighth should never be. 
My ninth, for worth, all should have been, 
(That some have not we all have seen :) 
My tenth be, to superiors, ever 
But be so to inferiors never. 
Mount up my last great things to see, 
Which touched by man, may never be. B, 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





What terrible weapons of war do you behold here? 
3 ELGIE BELL. 


A ZIG-ZAG PUZZLE. 

Watchful; inexpensive ; ashare; snares; torefold; 
to color again; the end; thick; to shatter; a wild 
beast; a weapon; a vision; desolate. Thirteen words 
of five letters each: if placed under each other 
there will appear, in zig-zag lines, a congratulatory 
expression that will soon be heard in every direc- 
tion. F. M. 8. 

4. 


What liquor is that, which, written in “Old Eng- 
lish,’ by a separation of its last letter, will give its 
E. J. H. 


effect? 


Y 


% 


\ 


5. 
REBUS. 





FORTY-SEVEN HALF-HIDDEN GRASSES, 


Loftily rising from my couch, I pulled on my red- 
topped boots, fringed with blue, and following my 
English bent, put on my coat. Some quack, think- 
ing I would have a panic or the toothache, or lack 
the sand to weather the seaside marshes, burrowed 
into my pocket and left a bottle of rye, with some 
Seneca snake-root in it. Some foolishly think such 
Egyptian essence of Job’s tears of value. I never 
can a rye poison, though prescribed by a duchess, as 
the open sesame to good health. I had plumed my- 
self for a fishing excursion as I can ever remember, 
and felt as crabbed as Pindar, Nelson, or as any 
other man would be with his reed missing and noth- 
ing left but a spear no longer than a cat-tail, or a 
broom-straw. Feeling like Cataline, who wished to 
rob Rome of her liberties, and quaking like a blue- 
jointed cock spurred to drown himself ina June 
freshet, I went through the barn-yard and orchard 
“bearded like the pard,’’ crossed the sweet-scented 
vernal meadows to the stream. Like a camel, I 
came home at night, with a mill etched, a string of 
trout, and the happiest young man naturalized in 
the Union, or a Bermuda letter in a dog’s couch, 
In the morning mother said, “Tim, O thy fish are 
fried; come to breakfast!’’ WAKE RoBIn,. 





Conundrums. 
Why is the letter “s” like a lamb? Because it is 
the beginning of “sheep.” 
hich is the oldest tree known to man? The 
elder tree, 
What is the proper name for a quack doctress 
Char-lotte-Ann (Charletan). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 








swing and saw, for everybody in the house to} 
see, and Baby Nan’s eager hands caused him | 
many a tumble, but he kept on for all that, and | 
still survives. 

Johnny cannot understand why the heavy 
stone does not pull the saw-mau off from the} 
table, but any little boy or girl who is old 





shall hay ‘ ‘ 99 : : 
. have to go without her seeing to it. pull it; she would draw it away as you would a 
So Robin fought his way into his warm coat, | 


tied on his sear : 
ed on his sear f, and put his best cap carefully | ensue, 


string from a kitten, and a lively game wonld ! 


enough to have studied natural philosophy, will, | 
T hope, be able to explain it. 


i Mary L. B. Brancu. 


1. Plum-pudding. 

2. Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow. 

3. Night-in-gale. 

4. C-arolin-G. H-ono-R. R-egal-E. I-sl-E. S- 
os T-ahit-I. M-ansio-N. A-spirin-G. S-anta 

au-S. 

5. Are, sash, star, ai, cars, chat, rim, Asa, Mars— 


| CHRISTMAS, 


6. Because he already has a bit in his mouth. 
7. Waters wear the stones. 
%. CU PID 

UREDO 

PERITI 

iDIGT 

DOLTS 
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ONE-LEGGED PERSONS. 

We may learn a lesson from an English dandy, 
Beau Brummell, in the art of commanding success. 
The neat and clegant tie of Brummell’s cravat at- 
tracted a friend’s attention. “How do you do it?” 
he asked the Beau. “By giving my mind to it,” was 
the reply. A double-minded man always fails in 
whatever he undertakes. For living as a Christian 
or working as a blacksmith, there is but one rule, 
that which guided the Christian sage of old,—“This 
one thing I do.” 

One day, Donald heard the swift notes of the bag- 
pipe, and at once began to dance in the most hilari- 
ous manner, but, curiously enough, on one foot. 

“Why, man,’ said a neighbor, ‘“‘what is the matter 
with the other foot,—are you lame, Donald?” 

“Oh, no; not lame,” he answered, “but that foot 
belongs to the church,” 


In churehes, business, labor, school, there are a 
They have 
made a covenant to do a specific work or to live a 
conscientious religious life. But a mental reserva- 
tion to have a good or easy time vitiates their pur- 
pose. Like Donald, they are dancing on one foot. 


large number of one-legged persons, 


salieidiipesabiae 
BURNING POISONOUS CANDLES, 


The ways of communicating poison to the human 
blood are manifold. 


A very curious case of arsenic poisoning has just 
occurred in Paris. <A rich lady residing in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honore found herself growing ill, and the 
doctor a her to be suffering from some 
slow poison. Mme. X. rejected the idea as absurd, 
but, on rising one morning, found a glass of water, 
which was usually placed by her bedside, to be dis- 
colored by a white tilmy powder. On showing this 
to the doctor, he at once declared it to be arsenic. 
All inquiries failed to detect the culprit, and the 
next night the madame filled the glass herself, and 
kept careful watch that no one meddled with it. 
Nevertheless, in the morning the white powder 
again made its appearance, and the doctor was fair- 
ly at his wits’ end to find the cause. Finally he dis- 
covered that his patient was in the habit of reading 
in bed, and for that reason candles were kept burn- 
ing all nightin her room, These candles, of a daz- 
zling whiteness, had been strongly impregnated with 
arsenic during their bleaching process and the ar- 
senic, becoming volatized by the combustion, poi- 
soned the air of the bedroom. 


a 
A BODY PRESERVED. 

A remarkable case of the preservation of a human 
body, which had been buried thirty-six years, is told 
by the Cincinnati Commercial. The remains of a 
lady had been buried in a black walnut coffin, cov- 
ered with a black cloth, and the whole was encased 
in a stone sarcophagus. A relative desiring to rein- 
ter the remains in another cemetery, the coffin was 
exhumed. 


It was found that the stone coffin was too heavy to 
yermit of removal, and it was accordingly left be- 
tind. But the cloth covering of the walnut shells 
appeared so perfectly well preserved that it was de- 
termined to open the coffin. To the astonishment 
of all present, the remains were, to all appearances, 
almust perfectly preserved,—so perfectly, in fact, 
that any one who had known the deceased must have 
recognized the features. The flesh appeared to have 
dried without shrivelling to any marked degree. 
The white kid gloves in which the hands of the dead 
woman had been encased were but slightly stained, 
and the white cambric shroud slightly discolored; 
bnt the body appeared sound. The screws of the 
coffin were only slightly rusted. Such is the testi- 
mony of various witnesses. The body had never 
been embalmed. 








BRAVE BOY. 

The Royal Humane Society of London has be- 
stowed one of its diplomas on Erskine Waterton 
Coningsby, aged fifteen. 

He saved two little girls, named Williams, aged 
respectively ten and twelve, from drowning at 
Southsea on the 12th of July. The two children 
rolled down an embankment which slopes down 





suddenly to the sea, and were at once in deep water 
with a rapid tide. 

Young Erskine, without taking off any of his 
clothes, plunged into the water, and after swimming 
ashort distance, came up with the girls after they 
had twice sunk. Seizing them by the hair, he 
pulled them both on his back, and in doing so was 
severely bitten in the hand by one of them, but he 
swam towards the shore as well as he could, having 
only recently learned to swim. 

He was joined by another youth, who took one of 
the children from him, and they ultimately got both 
the girls to the side of the rocks, when a gentleman 
named Cowan came to their assistance, and they 
were landed in safety. 

- > 
RESULT OF THOUGHTLESSNESS. 
It is true, as Burns says,— 


“*Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


But it is also true that man’s thoughtlessness is 
the cause of much mourning. The Port Jervis Ga- 
zette tells of this sad result of the foolish act of a 
few thoughtless persons: 


A lamentable and shocking affair occurred on the 
Erie Railroad, At one of the smaller stations, sev- 
eral hungry-looking and poorly-clad little boys and 
girls got on the cars and passed through with bas- 
kets of apples. At an end of one car a group of 
coarse and noisy passengers, who had made the 
night hideous with their ribald songs, were gath- 
ered, and here the smallest of the miserable little 
apple-venders paused. 

When the train started, he was detained by his 
witless and unfeeling tormentors. When the poor 
little fellow got free, the train was moving with 

vidity, but, without pausing a moment, he leaped 
oft into the blackness and darkness. At the next 
stopping-place word was received that the boy had 
been instantly killed by the jump, striking on his 
head and breaking his neck. 


—_—_ > — 


THE DOG THEY COULDN’T DRIVE. 


One species of dog has not unfrequently been seen 
to protect another and weaker, but the canine fight- 
ers are seldom trained to just that kind of business. 


An Omaha livery-stable keeper owned a fine lot of 
coach-dogs. These dogs are white, with black spots 
all over them, and are noted for their docile, not to 
say cowardly, dispositions. The dogs belonging to 
the livery-stable keeper were beset on all occasions 
by the other dogs in the streets, and, as they were 
meek in spirit, were as easily overcome as a lot of 
sheep. The livery-stable man stood this as long as 
he could, when, one day, he found a large white 
— "and it immediately occurred to him what 
to do. 

He bought that dog, took him to the stable, and 
there kept him until he got thoroughly acquainted 
with the coach-dogs. The bull-dog was then sent to 
the barber’s shop, and black spots were neatly paint- 
ed or dyed all over him, so that he looked like a veri- 
table coach-dog, with a somewhat short nose and 
elongated lower jaw. The next time the carriage 
was sent out, this model coach-dog went along, and 
the street- dogs “went for him,” thinking they would 
have their usual 8 ort and victory; but in this they 
were mistaken. The bull-dog met them a good deal 
more than half-way; and he made the hair and the 
“bark” fly terribly. Since that time, the coach-dogs 
have been let alone.—Dubuque Times. 


stile his silliness 
A SERENADE. 

Romantic young serenaders sometimes get re- 
sponses from quite another person than the one they 
expect. A waggish rhymer of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser thus very briefly dramatizes an 
unexpected experience of this sort: 


Don Alonzo de Guzla. 
O! lady, awake and listen— 
Awake and listen to me; 
Iam but a low-born peasant, 
A peasant of low degree; 
But, lady, if I were wealthy, 
And thou wert — like me 
I’d cast my wealth to the wild, wild winds, 
For one love glance from thee. 
Donna Berlinda O’Brien. 
Ye better be done wid yellin’; 
Be done wid yellin’, me bye, 
Iam but a lonesome widdy— 
A widdy wid no one nigh; 
But, laddie, if I wuz closer, 
Or you wuz here near by, 
I'd make yer sing wid yer ee twang thing, 
Or, faith, 1’d tell yer why 


a en 
A WOLVERINE. 

Frightful and mysterious stories were told at our 
grandfathers’ firesides of that unapproachable out- 
law of the primeval forests. One look at the mere 
picture of the animal is quite near enough acquaint- 
ance to satisfy most people. The following from the 
Dirago (Me.) Rural, informs us thatthe wolverines 
are not all dead yet: 

Excitement prevails owing to the presence of wild 
animals in the woods east of China. On Saturda: 
night the mail stage horses saw or scented some ani- 
mals in the woods and became frantic and ungov- 
ernable, rushing wildly for nearly a mile, and were 
so terror stricken on reaching Palermo as to refuse 
food. The animal hassince been seen by a physician 
riding through the woods and isa wolverine. Armed 
men are scouring the woods. The night of the 15th 
the stage horses were again alarmed. 

a - 
“QUITE A CYCLOPS,” 

A newspaper illustrates the familiar fact that beau- 
ty and classical knowledge are not always united, by 
this incident: 

One of the prettiest young ladies in New York so- 
ciety happened to be walking past Gov. Tilden’s 
house the other day with another young woman. 
Said Miss Beauty: “Do you know how Mr. Tilden 
looks?” “O, yes,’ ’ answered her friend, “he’s not 
remarkable at all—rather short and plain.” “Why!” 
said the beauty, innocently, “I fancied he was an aw- 
fully handsome man—in fact, quite a Cyclops!” 

Moral: Be careful how you refer to the old my- 
thology; better let it alone, unless you are sure you 
are right. 

e a 

“IT is curious,” said an old gentleman to his 
friend, “that a watch should be kept perfectly dry 
when there is a running spring inside.” 
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30 Mixed Cards, 10 cts. ; 10 Samples Free ; Agents 
wanted. B. E. STRONG & CO., Gerry, N. 4 


$20 A MONTH. Outfit worth $1, free to; agents. 
Excel. Mtg. Co., 151 Mich. Ave., Chicago, I. 


& FANCY CARDS. ‘All styles, with name. 10 
0 cents, postpaid. . B. UUSTED, Nz assuu, N. Be 


25 Extra Fine —_ Cards, with name, 10 cts., 
2 post- paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau , 2 
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sample. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn, 

5 MIXED CARDS with name, 10 ets. and stamp, 
Agent’s outfit, 10 cts. Samples for stamp. 
Address M. W. DOWD & C O., Bristol, Conn. 


50 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B. 'KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


WIL L Pent your name on 50 X Fine plain 
or Assorted cards for 10c¢ & 3c 
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Cases 10 & 15 c. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 
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PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses aid, 
Address, Monitor Manuractoerine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GOOD PAY and steady work for one or 
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men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
g THE HOMESTEAD COOK-BOOK. 
per year. 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
Recipes giv en each month are w orth to any family more 
than the year’s Aron 
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and sell our Old and v a MANUFACTURES. To 
dealers; no peddling. $75 PER MONTH. Hotel and 
Trav elling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in per- 
son to 8. A. Grant & Co.,2,4,6& 8 Home St., Cincinnati,O. 
40 FANCY Mixed Visiting Cards, 10 cts.; 50 Chromo, 
40 cts.; 12 New Year’s i. 25 cts.; 30 Acquaint- 
ance, 10 cts.; 20 Flirtation, 10 cts.; 20 Trans 5 cts.; 
20 Comical Devil — l5cts. Agent’s outfit, 15 cts. 
EVENS BROS., Northford, Conn. 
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Rng Mass. 
HAVE YOU A FRET SAW- 


Here’s something will just — you, 


350 New Patter 
Perfectly splendid, cheap, ons. Designs 
Every fret sawer should frame them, Fret 
Send P. O.stamp for catalogue free. 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, a 
46 Beekman Street, N. : Sawing. 


for stamp. 





- New 


The only paper in the world devoted to Penmanship, 





More than forty thousand young men and women, ani 
boys and girls throughout the United States and Canads, 
have used or are still using Gaskell’s Compen- 
dium for self-instruction in Penmanship. Many of 
these young people are now known as among the finest 
writers in the country; some of them are teaching Pen- 
manship in cities, villages and school districts; others aie 
acting as bookkeepers, correspondents, copyists, £v., £c., 
while more are still practising and improving in this use- 
ful accomplishment at home in the expectation of some- 
time securing the reward which good writers should and 
will receive. 


This army of amateur penmen, together with the large 
class of more experienced professionals, has demanded a 
Penman’s Journal devoted to their interests. 


One year ago,—January 1, 187¢,—-THE PENMAN'S 
GAZETTE was first issued, and it has since achieved 
a popularity second to no other periodical. 


IT IS HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 


and has for its contributors the most experienced penmen 
and teachers in America. 


SOME OF ITS ENCRAVINCS. 


The illustrations comprise portraits of eminent penmen 
and amateurs engraved in the most excellent manner; 
peci of busi and or 1 penmanship, &c. 
We give a list of some of the engravings which have al- 
ready appeared: 

George Payne Quackenbos, the Eminent Teach- 
er and Author; Itinerant Penmen: 1. Advertis- 
ing Schools; 2. Class Drills; Fac-simile of Flour- 
ished Swan; D. L. Morrison, the Penman; Fac- 
simile of Flourished Bird and Business Writ- 
ing; Fac-simile of Shaylor’s Penmanship; H. B, 
McCreary, the Penman of Central New York; Cor- 
rect Position of Hand and Pen; Fac-similes of 
Preston’s and Shaylor’s Penmanship; C. Bay- 
lies, the Dubuque penman: Fac-similes of Business 
Writing (very handsome); Preston’s Flying Ea- 
gle; P. R. Spencer, the author of the Spencerian; 
United States Pen-Works ; Fac-simileof White's 
Lion; I. S. Preston, the Brooklyn penman; Fac- 
simile of Preston’s Bird; Halpert’s Pen Flour- 
ishing; Boys’ Autographs; Longfellow, the 
Poet; Rathbun’s Flourishing; Sir Edwin 
Landseer, the Painter; Kendall’s Blackboard 
Ornamental Penmanship; Silas S. Packard, 
the eminent New York penman and author; Preston’s 
Blackboard Flourishing; G. R. Rathbun, 
“the farmer-boy penman,” the best writer in the West» 
now at the head of the Omaha Business College; Loom- 
is’ Blackboard Work; James W. Swank, the 
penman of our Nation’s Capital; Fac-simile of Pow- 
er’s Flourishing; Fielding Schofield, the News- 
boy penman, now Principal of the Penmanship Depart- 
ment of the College at Providence, R. I.; Dean’s An- 
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QHORT. HAND ar A a 
Odell’s System, by which the nature of taking down 
Sermons. Lectures, Trials, Speeches, etc., may be acquired 
in a few hours. Sixty-second Edition, with a supple- 
ment. Price 25cts. Sent on receipt of price, by HAPPY 
HOURS CO., No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 


WE WILL Send 40 Extra Mixed Cards, with 


your name neatly printed on them 

all, for 10 cts. and stamp. ‘his is the 
best offer ever made as the cards are not the small kind 
that are being advertised all through the country, but are 
a large size card of the best ——- Flirtation Cards (20 
styles), 10 cts. Agents’ Outfit, 


25 
Address CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


Bristol Visiting Coxée with yom 
name finely printed, seut fo 2bc. 9 

pkee of CHROMO ‘Snowflake, pi 4 
Glass, etc., with prices, sentfor3c. oe. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 













wanted. A.II Fuller & Co. »Brockton, Mass. 


—_ CONOMICAL COOK BOOK: or how to pre- 
are nice dishes at moderate cost. Just what every 
ousekeeper wants—containing over four hundred 
carefully tried recipes. For sale by all booksellers or 
sent free by mail for 30 cents. Address ALBERT 
coGsW. ELL, Publisher, 46 Beekman St., New York. 


All kinds BL: ANK CARDS 
cheap, also Acquaintance, 
Pea wagging “ —— cards 

ace gave 1.75 per 1,000. 


Scroll cards30c. per 100; 2.25 perl], Minionette cards 20c. 
per 100; 1.50 ger 1,000. ‘Transparent cards (32scenes) 40c. 
Per 100; 3.75 per 1,000. Nobby card Cases with Chromos 75c. 

1.25 per Oz. Getating Cases 1.75perdoz. Catalogue 3c. 

Address, J. L. De HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 


~ Your name on 50 Bristol and 10 different sam- 
ples, for 25c; 25 Mixed (no two alike), 20c; 25 
Transparent, 25; 25 Chromo, 25c. Out- 
RDS: fitin Sample Book,‘0c. Agents wanted. 
Sampl-s of latest styles for 3c stamp. 

E. B. SOUTHWORTH & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system of an unhealthy condition 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL s CATHOLICON, 
Aw onderful “remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 














GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 


UNT’S MEAT 
KID THE CREAT 
NEY mebicIN 


itive remedy for Dropsy and all diseases of 
nar 


idneys, Bladder and Urin 
emedy is purely vam 
prepared expre ly for the above dise: 
cote thousands. Every bottle warranted. mend to W. 
E. Clarke, Providence, R.I., for illustrated pamphlet. 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for you. 
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VALUABLE GIFT. We will send every reader 

of this paper a sample package of Transfer Pictures free. 
Send 3c stamp for postage, They are highly colored, beau- 
tiful and easily transferred to any object, so as to imitate 
exactly the most beautiful painting. Agents wanted. 
J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 
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Every number has something for Learners in the way 
of hints and exercises. 


All advertisements of “‘Penmen Wanted,” appear in its 
1 , offering ind to change location and oc- 
cupation, 





It is the Best Paper for Young People, 


and gives more for the money than any other class jour- 
nal in the country. 


Subscription Price only 75 cents 
per year, 


postage prepaid by us. 

The new volume, 1877, will be still handsomer and bet- 
ter than the old. 

The JANUARY NUMBER, now ready, contains the 
Portrait and Biography of Frank Goodman of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) College, one of the youngest penmen in 
America, who has already become recognized as one of 
the best writersin the South; a perfect fac-simile of the 
“Prize PEn-DrawinG,” which took the prize of $20 in 
Gold, over all Competitors, executed by George W. Cun- 
ningham, one of the Compendium boys. This piece 
is a marvel of skill in the use of the pen, and it has been 
so perfectly reproduced by photo-engraving that every 
line and mark of the original appear just as he made 
them. Also original and interesting articles and sketches 
by our Contributors; Lessons, Editorials, School and 
Personal News, Answers to Correspondents, Book No- 
tices, &c., &c.,—altogether the choicest and best number 
yet issued. 


Begin the year with the January number 
and receive them all. 


Enclose the amount, (seventy-five cents,) and address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Publisher, 
MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Ge Specimen copies sent for 10 cents: none free. 


Acopy of Gaskell’s Compen-lium carefully packed and 
post-paid, and the GAZETTE one year, both for $1 74 
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